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one accustomed to take a broader view of things 
than is often acquired by the active manager of 
an ordinary Pennsylvania farm. 

Hence } shall avail myself of the best agricul- 


tural thought of this and the preceding age, of | 


the most scientific methods and of the best appli- 
ances known to make my experiments success- 
ful, and to elevate and illuminate the agricultural 
calling, to which I shall hereafter be devoted. 

*%o much as an introduction. I will enter next 
ronth into details less personal, and therefore 
i reeable, both to myself and the reader. 
nas Se 
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How to Apply Manure. 





What 8. R. Scofield, of Delaware, has to say on 
the subject—A thoughtful paper. 


Barn-yard manure must ever be the main re- 
liance of the successful farmer in raising crops. 
He who depends on prepared commercial feltil- 
izers will only occasionally make a crop of wheat, 
corn or grass where the excess of the fertilizer 
over the non-fertilizer will pay the first cost of 
the fertilizer. We have seen this estimated and 
tried to our entife satisfaction. Hence we say 
with deliberafion and emphasis, the farmer who 
depends for ten successive crops on prepared 
commercial fertilizers and keeps a strict account 
of expenditures and jncomes from the crops will 
find himself indebted in the end. 

Commercial fertilizers will only pay in the 

. absence of barn-yard manure, or with a view to 
increasing the quantity of the manure in the barn- 
yard, by raising clover, grass and coarse fodder, 
as corn-stalks, rice straw, etc. We will suppose 
the farmer has just come to this point. He has 
immense quantities of manure-forming material 
on hand. How shall he utilize and apply them ? 

1. Do not let them lie in a heap until fire- 
fanged. Three-fourths of the value of the manure 
heap is destroyed when it turns white and be- 
comes dry on the inside. To prevent this and to 
hold all the ammonia liberated in the process of 
fermentation, add at least twice the bulk of the 
manure, of leaf-mould, swamp muck, or if you 
you can do no better, the common dirt found 
around your stables, kept wet, to the pile, in 
layers as it comes from the stables. In the mean- 

time have a barrel of agricultural salt (Chloride 
of Sodium) in the stable and seatter every night 
or morning about one pound of salt upon the 
droppings of three or four animals; this will 
convert the volatile ammonia into a less vol- 
atile nitrate of soda and muriate of ammonia. 
Thus moisture will be generated and fire-fang- 
ing prevented, while the soil added will prevent 
the pile from leaching even where not under 
cover, when the heap is properly rounded. 
By this simple and inexpensive method, except 
the labor, three or four Joads of manure may be 
made from every one load thrown from the sta- 
bles, possessing a value at least one-third greater 
for each load than before it was thus treated. 
Now if this manure is used on wheat, which 
we do not think the wisest way, it should be 
applied broadcast and thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil before the seed is applied. But, in 
our opinion the most economical method is to 
apply it as a surface dressing in January or Feb- 
ruary upon the clover or timothy sod designed 
for wheat next season, or even the season follow- 
ing. The soluble portion will be washed down 
to the roots of the grass and clover, promoting a 
great growth, which, when plowed under, or fed 
vo stock will add immensely to the fertility of 
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field. He who manures his clover and grass 
fields opens millions of hungry mouths to act as 
scavengers in seizing upon the nitrogen and free 
ammonia and carbonic acid of the air and soil, 
preventing their escape and holding them bound 
for the benefit of the succeeding crop. 

While we freely admit the value of top-dress- 
ing wheat, we are fully convinced that there is 
a greater waste by washing away the manure on 
wheat than on clover or grass lands, and especi- 
ally so when the wheat starts late in the fall, and 
hence our conviction is strengthened that the 
wisest app}ication of manure, for permanent ad- 
vantage, is to apply it to clover and grass lands 
as a top-dressing. But it should always be fol- 
lowed by a light dressing of plaster, unless the 
manure has been treated as first directed in this 
article. Then, it is unnecessary. 

ee 
“™ A Virginia Colony. 

We have learned, with a great deal of interest 
and satisfaction of the formation of a colony of 
northern settlers on James river, in Virginia, 
under the management of J. Frank Mancha, 
who has had such remarkable success, in the 
same line, on the Delaware Peninsula. Mr. 
Mancha has selected the Claremont estate, owned 
formerly by Major Allen, in Surry county, con- 
taining 12,000 acres of land, for his field of opera- 
tions. The tract is being divided into farms of 
20, 50, 100 and 150 acres, which will be sold for 
from $10 to $20 per acre, one-half cash and the 
balance in five years. The inducements offered 
for joining this Virginia colony are thus briefly 
set forth in a pamplet before us, as follows: 

“Our soil is better than the average; easily 
worked jafree from stone; well watered, and 
very productive. 

Our climate is so uniform and mild that farm 
work can be done all the year round, and yet 
our summers not as warm as Kansas. 

Almost anything that grows can be success- 
fully grown here. 

We have the best markets in America for our 
produce. 

We can send fruits and vegetables in good 
condition to our nothern markets 3 to 4 weeks 
earlier than New Jersey. 

This land is offered for less money than any 
other land as well located and of as good quality. 

Land here well advance rapidly and to a high 
figure, as all land along the Atlantic Coast does 
when densely settled. 

We never had grasshoppers here. 

We never had any yellow fever here. 

Your children will at once enjoy the advan- 
tages of a social life and good schools. 

You are warmly welcomed by the people. 

Life and property are safe here, and our Jaws 
are intelligent and liberal,” 

We know of the existing strong prejudice 
against settling in the South,-but we consider 
that this prejudice no longer rests upon a good 
foundation. While lands are as cheap as at the 
West, markets are close at hand, the soil responds 
favorably to good cultivation and the climate is 
suberb, rivaling that of Italy and the south of 
France. Those who have the fever of emigration 
will be wise if they turn their footsteps south- 
ward, or at least ascertain the advantages of that 
favored clime, as a place to dwell in, before join- 
ing the vast throng of people who are rushing 
pell-mell into the States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi. 

-_~<> — : 


Coal Ashes for Walks. 


For making walks coal ashes is most excellent, 
the coarser particles being placed in the bottom 
and the finer sifted on top. It is always dry, in 
good order, and generally remains free from 
weeds and grass. 
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What is New Jersey Worth? 





Surprising figures regarding the money value of 

New Jersey—Why and wherefore, 

From the old arid, sandy, desert looking con- 
dition, the Revolution left New Jersey in, it has 
grown to be a prodigy in itself. This noticeable 
growth must be largely due, we belieye, to the 
fact that the farms or lands there have been di- 
vided and subdivided into very small tracts, and 
by this means, each parcel has been pore easily 
reclaimed and adorned. Look at her importance 
in the Union, in respect to her wealth! 

Pennsylvania is nearly six times as large as 
New Jersey and yet New Jersey is worth more 
than half as much money, the great city of Phil- 
adelphia “into the bargain.”” And although 
the State of New York is six times as large as 
New Jersey, the State of New York, her immense 
cities of New York and Brooklyn included, is 
only worth three times as much money as New 
Jersey. Compared with the whole State of 
“Old” Virginia, which is nearly eight times as 
large as New Jersey, the latter State is worth 
$118,870,781.00 more money and is worth nearly 
as much money as the whole States of “Old” 
Virginia and Texas combined, notwithstanding 
the fact that those two States, Old Virginia and 
Texas, are almost fifty times larger in extent of 
country. And while New Jersey is largely en- 
gaged in raising truck and small fruits, on small 
farms, and but a little larger in area than Mass- 
achusetts, New Jersey approaches Massachusetts 
nearer in value than any other State compar- 
atively, being worth nearly half as much money. 

While men now living once reviled New Jersey 
as the land of pines, sand-burs and sweet pota- 
toes, it has grown to be apparently the best 
conducted farm country in the Union. Her 
greatness to-day, in this respect, only rivals the 
peerless agricultural independence of France! 

We find the above statement made by Elias S. 
Reed, of Delaware, in the Milford News and 
Advertiser. The reason of the great wealth of 
our neighbor across the river is, as Mr. Reed 
states, that her territory is divided into small 
farms, which are in most cases well tilled, and 
devoted largely to fruits, vegetables and dairy 
products rather than cereal crops, although she 
cultivates the latter sufficient for her own needs. 
We have here food for some useful reflections by 
farmers outside of this favored State, who can, if 
they will, follow with profit in the footsteps of 
the sons of New Jersey. While it is hard for the 
Eastern farmer to compete with the prairies of 
the West in growing corn, wheat and pork, there 
is yet abundant room for profit and success in 
the line adopted by our Jersey neighbors—in the 
production of fruits and vegetables, (including 
that which is canned and evaporated,) eggs, 
spring lambs and chickens, upon a system of 
farming that constantly enriches the land, while 
its quadruples the net crop value per acre, over 
the system that has been in vogue for the last 
century. We do not claim that it would be pro- 
fitable for everybody to at once turn their farms 
into fruit orchards and truck patches, but it will 
pay all who are likely to do so. Of course those 
who do not read the FARM JOURNAL will remain 
‘out in the cold,” and fail to reap the advantage 
of any such change in theirsystem of agriculture, 
leaving ample room for all our readers to reap 
the reward cf successful enterprise in the direc- 
tion here pointed out. 
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A Butter and Cheese Factory. 





The farmers about Quakertown, Bucks Co., take 
@ forward step—An association formed and a 
building erected—Description of the Factory, &c. 


“Tf we look at the matter closely, we shall see 
the time is rapidly approaching when the prac- 
tice of the home manufacture of butter and 
cheese will have been abandoned as completely 
as that of woolen or cotton cloth, and the farmer 
will sell his milk, as he sells his wool, and per- 
haps buy butter and cheese as he now buys 
cloth and yarn.” 

Last month we printed the above declaration 
beneath the heading, “Is This True?” without 
an attempt to solve the question. We now call 
attention to an enterprise that is being established 
within thirty miles of Philadelphia, the success 
or failure of which may possibly have a bearing 
upon a correct solution of the problem, or at least 
determine whether the time has come, in districts 
adjacent to the best markets, for farmers to cease 
the home manufacture of butter and cheese. 

The region around Quakertown, owing toa lack 
of good spring houses, is said not to possess the 
best facilities for the production of butter; and 
being a long distance from a milk market, heavy 
freight bills detract largely from the profits of 
milk dairying; hence it is a favorable locality 
for testing the factory sytem. The stock in the 
new company is subscribed at $5 per cow, thus a 
person owning fifteen cows will hold fifteen 
shares, costing $75. It is estimated that the 
buildings and fixtures will cost $3,000. The 
following named gentleman constitute the 
officers: A. W. Haring, president; Jacob Cly- 
mer, Lewis Slifer, Eli W. Strawn and John H. 
Fulmer, directors; treasurer, Isaiah T. Clymer; 
secretary, Joshua Bullock. The buildings are 
under roof, and the inside work will soon be 
completed. Size of buildings, 40x50 feet. The 
ice-house, 20x25 feet, is under the same roof. 
One room on the first floor, and three on the sec- 
ond will serve as the residence of the superinten- 
deut. The buildings, with the exception of the 
engiue house, are frame. Floors are all cemented. 

Close to the property is an old mill dam, which 
has had no water in it for a number of years. 
This spot will be used for an ice-pond. A strong 
spring will feed the dam. Only a few feet di- 
vides the mill dam from the ice-house. The re- 
ceiving room, size 10x20 feet, is on the northeast 
end of the building, and is approached by a 
drive-way. All the milk received will be weighed 
and receipted for. The receiving room has a 
scale with seven beams, and the milk of seven 
parties can be weighed all at the same time. The 
plan adopted for the raising of the cream is 
known as the J. B. Marquis system. In adopt- 
ing this system the association believes it to be 
the best of the many examined. The milk is 
conducted through pipes froni the receiving room 
into the pans placed in position in the milk 
room. The size of this room is 20x30 feet. In 
order to understand the Marquis system it is 
necessary to explain the construction of the 
pans. The pans are made of tin, and encased in 
wood. Size of pans—10 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
and 18 inches deep. Each pan has a rounded 
bottom, and is divided into two compartments. 
4. )ur-inch pipe passes through each division of 
the pan, at a depth that will bring it immediately 
under the cream. This pipe is also extended to 
all the other pans, and is connected with a large 
ice water tank, capable of holding two hundred 
and thirty-nine gallons, This tank is to be kept 
filled with ice and water. A steam pump forces 


; the ice water through the pipe, and after passing 
As 
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through all the line of piping connected with the 
milk pans, is forced back again into the tank, 
Cream by this system is made to rise in four 
hours. When the cream is risen the milk is run 
off by means of cocks at the bottom of the pans 
and the cream is left in the pan. One man is 
expected to have charge of 2000 pounds of milk. 
The milk run off is pumped into a tank, and the 
farmer the next morning takes back his propor- 
tion of milk, to be used in fattening pork. The 
same disposition is made of the buttermilk. The 
churning room, size 10x20 feet, is located west of 
the milk room and is next the engine room. Two 
churns have been purchased, of Burrell’s patent. 
The dasher of this churn remains stationary and 
the churn makes the revolution. The capacity of 
these churns is 200 pounds of butter each per 
day. The size of the refrigerator is 10x20 feet. 
In this room the butter is worked and stored. 
The room is arched and a supply of ice is kept 
overhead. The butter after being churned is 
placed on a table and salted. After standing 
awhile is is worked by means of a lever and then 
moulded into one pound squares and stamped 
with the monogram of the creamery. It will be 
shipped in coolers, and is expected to reach 
New York and Philadelphia markets in as good 
condition as when it left the refrigerator. It will 
be the aim of the association to reach the best 
custom. To secure a trade samples will be sent for 
inspection to leading hotels and other establish- 
ments. The managers expect to secure the milk 
of six hundred cows, but operations will be com- 
menced on the milk of a smaller number. The 
expected daily receipts of milk for the present is 
set down at 2000 pounds. Ten pounds of milk 
are counted on to make one pound of gilt-edge 
butter. The motive power ofthe creamery is 
furnished by a four-hourse power engine. We 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the Bucks Co. 
Intelligencer for the principal facts in the above 


record. 
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BUTTER-MAKING. 





As described by a Chester county Housewife, 

A most important requisite in making good 
butter is perfect cleanliness, from the milking 
of the cows until the whole process is accom- 
plished. Set for the cream to rise in a tempera- 
ture not above 58°, and 50 degrees will make 
better butter than a warmer temperature, pro- 
vided means are used for getting the cream to the 
surface. To do this, I put from one drop to half 
a teaspoonful of sour milk into each pan hold- 
ing four quarts of new milk. Skim at the end 
of thirty-six hours, taking care to get as little 
milk as possible with the cream. Keep the cream 
covered in’a temperature of from 45 to 55 degrees. 
Stir it well twice a day. In very cold weather 
raise the temperature of the cream before churn- 
ing by placing it near a fire and frequently stir- 
ring it, until 60 degrees has been attained. Do 
not ever have it above 63 degrees, as the butter 
is liable to come soft if warmer at commencement 
of churning. This will ensure the butter to come 
in half an hour in a good solid condition, if the 
cows have been properly fed. I have noticed 
that when our cows have had access to oats- 
straw the butter is more difficult to churn and of 
not so good a quality. 

After removing the butter from the churn, by 
as little handling of the hand as possible, gently 
work and. press the buttermilk from it. I do 
this by means of a large, soft cloth, frequently 
dipping it into cold water, which assists in cool- 
ing the butter, as well as ridding the cloth of 
buttermilk; then to each pound of butter put 
three-fourths of an ounce of salt, finely pulver- 
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ized, or three ounces to every four pounds, which 
I find most persons think a very palatable pro- 
portion. Set away in a temperature of 50 degrees 
and allow to stand one or two hours, when work 
over again in the same way by frequently wring- 
ing the cloth from cold water and draining from 
the butter all milky water. It is then ready for 
use. I believe many persons make a mistake by 
working their butter too much, thereby destroy- 


ing the fibre and making it oily. 
: MARY W. BAILEY. 
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The Right Kind of P® ‘gree. 


a SO 8 a 





“Do not rush off to purchase an extra cow or 
a thoroughbred animal; but rather rush to the 
cow stable and see what is being done there. 
Learn first the art of feeding, by practical experi- 
ment, and by so doing you will learn the animals 
you now have. You may be surprised to find 
what great milkers you have. You may be sur- 
prised to learn how some of your cows will take 
on flesh while giving a little poor milk. Test 
every cow’s milk; you may be surprised to learn 
how much butter some cows will make from a 
small quantity of milk. Should you find you 
had no good milkers, ! uy a thoroughbred bull, 
if the pedigree is right, If you make butter ex- 
clusively, have a pedigree for butter; if cheese, 
a pedigree for cheese; if Deef is your object, a 
beef pedigree. But if the pedigree is for blood 


only, don’t buy. 
aoc 


Gall Cure. 


Epitork FARM JOURNAL :—About a year ago 
the shoulders of one of our horses and of a mule 
were galled by the collar, plowing. I used a 
number of remedies, said to be infallible, with- 
out much effect, as they (the animals) could not 
be spared to rest. Finally I sent to S. Rufus 
Mason, Purple Cane, Dodge Co., Neb., (having 
seen his advertisement in the FARM JOURNAL,) 
for a package of his Gall Cure, and a few appli- 
cations of it healed them entirely while still at 
work. I would like to see a notice to this effect 
in that wide-awake little paper, which everybody 
ought to read. Now, be it understood that 8. R. 
M. does not pay me for writing this. I do it for 
the sake of suffering horse-flesh, Why does 
he not have an agent in Philadelphia? It might 
be well for him and us. By the way, I intend to 
call and see that editor someday. He isa funny 
fellow—the funny side of everything turns up to 
him. B. HoopEs. 

Emlen Institution, Warminster, Pa., 4th mo. 12th. 1879. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





TOBACCO STEMS placed with hay in the kennel 
will dispel all fleas from dogs. 

THOMAS WOOD promises us, at an early date, 
a plan of a dairy and stock barn. 

‘““WE MUST come to the soiling system after 
awhile,” says H. M. Engle, of Lancaster county. 
Yes! 

NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. 

A heifer with her first calf should be milked 
as long as possible and well fed on food that will 
stimulate secretion rather than lay on fat. 

THE Canton Center, Conn., Creamery paid the 
farmers during April, 1} cents per quart for milk, 
the farmer receiving back the skim-milk. 

TO PAMPER a heifer at the start you turn her 
around, giving her the heavy fore-quarters of a 
beef instead of the wedge-shape indicative of a 
of a good cow. Spring calves are not best to raise 
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because they come in in the fall pot-bellied. 
Those calved from August to November are most 
suitable to raise. 


Mrs, O. H. SMEDLEY opposes the old practice 
of re-working butter for potting. She says that 
when butter is returned from market it is best to 
put it down in prints and in jars well scalded. 
Make a brine by pouring boiling water on salt, 
pack the prints neatly, allowing the brine to 
cover the butter. Place a bag of salt on top of 
the butter and when it dissolves renew it. By 
using this method. good grass prints can be had 


SWEENEY in horses, falsely so-called, is a 
strain of the muscles of the foot and leg, causing 
the horse to lift up his foot to give ease to the 
painful muscle; this causes the shoulder, the 
place where the muscles are inserted, to shrink 
away. Rest in good pasture and a daily tonic 
lotion of salt and water will usually effect a cure. 

Mr. WILKINSON, of Harvard, Ills., informs us 
that he has been experimenting wlth an appa- 
ratus which he styles ‘‘ The bovine jewel,” to be 
applied to animals that have horns. “Its purpose 
is to make all non-combatants, and to give to the 
weak and timid in every herd their due share of 
the water, the pasture, the shade, the shelter and 
the road, and none shall dare to molest another.” 


Hoes in pens shoufd have plenty of charcoal 
once a week, and a handful of wood ashes each 
in their feed as often, as a preventative for worms, 
of which many die. Copperas and sulphur are 
also good. Close confinement is unfavorable to 
the health of swine; where necessary to keep 
them up, grass, clover and weeds, especially pig 
weed, pusley and red root should be given daily 
if possible. Bone meal is also important. 

T. 8. CooPpER, of Coopersburg, Pa., has pur- 
chased of Charles L. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
the Jersey bull “Chelten Duke” of the prize 
Centennial herd, for $500. With other excellent 
purchases Mr. Cooper is laying the foundation 
of one of the best Jersey herds in the country. 

A HOLLOW BIT, the sides perforated with 
holes, is recommended to prevent heifers from 
sucking themselves or each other. We have 
tried such a device and it was a failure. It 
renders it difficult for the animal to take food or 
drink, and the bit becomes offensively dirty, 

WERE the cow not such a mild and gentle 
creature she would be awful mad just now at the 
low price of butter and milk. She would feel 
that her mission on earth was not properly ap- 
preciated and show her indigination by holding 
up her milk or kicking over the bucket. 

If J. W., in May number, will pour kerosene 
oil on a common dinner plate, and dip the teeth 
of his card into it when he cards his cattle, he 
will kill all the lice there is on them. I have 
tried it successfully many times. 

Ogdenburg, N. Y, J. M. Woo.iey. 

WE SAW in operation at the Dairy Fair in 
New York city last winter, “ More’s Pyramidal 
Strainer,” and deemed it a most perfect apparatus. 
The manufacturers adveritse it in this month’s 
paper. All dairymen should have it; at least 
we have seen nothing to match it. 

MILK 8TO OLS will not cure a kicking cow 
Neither will the toe of a boot, a club or a pitch- 
fork. We are told that the best way to prevent 
a cow from kicking while being milked, is to tie 
her hind-legs together. Oh, you never thought 
of that! 

A SIMPLE way to cure crib-biting is to cover 
any object against which the horse can crib with 
sheep-skin smeared with a thin paste of powdered 
aloes. A cribber will injure his digestion, and 
the bad habit ought to be rectified. 

THE TOWN of Trenton, Ills., will pay a bonus 
to any competent person who will establish a 
butter and cheese factory there. Address S. B. 
Wyle, president Town Board. Trenton is thirty 
miles east of St. Louis. ‘ 





A good many farmers are calling to see the 
ley Creamer,” now at this office. 
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THE SWILL-PAJL breed are said to be the best 
breed of swine. 

EASTBURN REEDER, and his sgn Watson, pro- 
nounce in favor of the Lilly butter-worker. 

FOR CALF-FEED a little oil cake put in 
skimmed milk restores it to the nutritive virtues 
of unskimmed milk. 

IT Is now established that Western factory 
butter is far superior to Eastern. It sells at a 
higher price; that telis the story. 

We have received from Ratchford Starr, of 
Conn., a sample of the glass bottles in which he 
markets his milk. It will be shown to any of 
our dairymen readers who call. 

Dr. MORRIS, of Chester county, now sends his 
milk to market in quart glass jars and thinks all 
daireymen must adopt that system. He gets 
eight cents per quart for his milk. 

JOSEPH PYLE, of West Grove, Pa., is the 
general agent of the Cooley Creamer for Chester 
county. He has sold about two dozen Creamers 
and has had the agency but a little while. 

HIGGIN’S SALT can be bought at Snyder’s, 
Eighth and Green streets, this city. A butter- 
maker who uses this salt once will continue to 
use it as long as he lives. Our readers “ just 
ought to try it.” 

THE SECRET of success with sheep is in buying 
extra good sheep, weighing 100 pounds or more 
and feeding up to 150. With lighter sheep, 
bought at lower figures, there will be less gain 
in weight, and always less increase in the selling 
price. 

WHEN CATTLE chew leather, wood and old 
bones, it indicates a lack of phosphate of lime in 
their food, which is aanieed to supply bone ma- 
terial. A teaspoonful of bone-meal given daily 
with their grain will correct the habit and supply 
the deficiency which induces it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our zeaders. in 1+ any advertise- 
ment in OURMAL please state that they saw it in the 
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Guinea Pigs, &c. Send 3c. stamp for best circular 
out. H. E. SPENCER, Centre Village, N. Y. 


HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
po stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn eggs 
at $1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


Fw PURE BRED POULTRY, PIGEONS, RABBITS, 


THos. M. HARVEY. ZEBEDEE HAINES, 


+ es M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 


Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they need. 

ALEX. M, FULFORD, Bel-Air, Maryland. 








IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


aide” made a specialty. Also White Holland 
eX 0) Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
rrespondence solicited. D.E.ALLEN 

Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 


KEND A I L’S This remarkable medi- 
cine will cure Spavins, 

wae Curb, Callous, &c., or any enlargement, AND 
ILL REMOVE THE BUNCH WITHOUT BLISTER- 
P ING or causing a sore. No remedy 
ever discovered equals it for cer- 

tainty of action in stopping of action in stopping the lame- 
ness and removiug the bunch. Price $1.00. Send for cir- 


cular. SOLD BY DAUGGISTS. or sent 
to any address by the inventor, B. J. 
KENDALL, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & OO., Agts., Philadelphia. 








[JuLyY, 1879. 4 


S. WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


2 
Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Descrip- 
tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester Ches, Co., Pa. 


ROCK’S 


IMPROVED TETHER, 


OR, 


PICKET STAKE, 


with Combination Swivel, warranted 
not to wind up or foul the chain orrope. 
The best ever invented for tethering 
Cows, Horses, or other animals in pas- 
Aj ture. No fences needed. All the waste 
rass utilized. Send for circular and in- 
ormation how to tie, and what to tie 
with. Address EUGENE ROCK, 
Glen Head, Queen’s Co., N. ¥. 


HEADQUARTERS For 
HIGGIN’S 


EUREKA SALT. 


Best in the world for dairy use. Eighteen 
premiums awarded butter salted with this salt at the 
International Dairy Fair, held in New York, Dec. 1878. 

By using it you will improve your butter and make it 
command higher prices. Packed in pure linen sacks, con- 
taining one and four bushels each, delivered free of cartage 
on board cars or boats. 

SNY 


H. L. SNYDER, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
Ss. W. Cor. Eighth and Green Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HOME-MADE 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 





The Cheapest, and we believe the most effective Manure 
in use, can be made with but little trouble, by using our 
Fertilizing Chemicals and Bones, which we furnish of the 
best quality, and at lowest prices. We offer, of our own 
manufacture or importation, 


Dissolved Bones, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, Fertilizing Salt, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, Sulphate of Soda, 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, Muriate of Potash, 

Land Plaster, pure and fine Oil Vitrol, full strength, 
ground, Sulphate of Magnesia— 

Sulphate of Potash [Kainit], Kieserite. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & C0., 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 


Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 
Established 1793, 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY, 
Office, 105 South Front Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


A DEPARTURE FORM 
HIGH PRICES 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of 


TWENTY DOLLAR PHOSPHATE 


AND WE GUARANTEE 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag 
Ammonia, from . ‘ - 24 to 3 per cet. 
Bone Phosphate, (Soluble) . 10 ‘12 oe 

Vs nid (Insoluble) 7F “ 8 = 


Price, $20 per 2000 (lbs., in Vew Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 
Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 















BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Care of Poultry in July. 


Now that the hatching season is over for this 
year, attention must be given to the ‘growing 
broods. They must be kept clean, well fed, and 
have plenty of fresh, pure water. Keeping them 
clean implies that their quarters and coops must 
be cleaned and whitewashed. Lice must not be 
allowed to eat them (the chickens) up. They 
must be protected against enemies, such as minks 
and weasels. Minks are always worst on the 
young poultry during the latter half of this 
month. The females are suckling their young 
now and are hungry and destructive when they 
findachance. The coops should be set on boards 
or have nicely-fitting board bottoms, and then the 
the minks cannot get at the chicks. During 
these hot nights the coops must not 
be closed too tight ; they should be 
roomy; and close enough to keep 
out the enemies. 

Where the broods have plenty of 
foraging ground they do not need 
so much feed; but they should be 
kept growing. Give them a good 
breakfast of ground feed scalded 
with sour milk ; then after the sun 
gets hot and drives them to seek 
shade, have the slops previously 
recommended in the troughs in 
shady places for them, and give a 
little grain at night, coarsely 
ecraked corn, or whole wheat or 
oats. Give a liberal feed, as much 
as they will eat, at ht, or they 
will get too hungry before morn- 
ing, which makes them restless, 
besides checking their growth, Be 
sure that the water vessels do not 
get empty. Keep them replenished 
at least three times a day. 

oe 
The Rouen Duck. 


This duck, of which we give an 
illustration, is an old and well 
established breed. As its name 
implies, it is of French origin. It 
is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, of our domestic ducks, if 
we except the cross breed bird known as the 
‘“Musk” or ‘‘ Muscovy” duck. The average 
weight of the Rouen duck is eight to nine pounds 
for the male, and seven to eight pounds for the 
female. It must be remembered these are aver- 
age weights. Specimens may be found which 
will be larger, and some will be smailer. 

The drake has beautiful green plumage on the 
head and upper part of the neck, terminating at 
its lower margin by a narrow white ring which 
nearly surrounds the neck. The plumage of the 
breast is a rich chestnut brown, shading off 
lighter on the under-part of the body. On the 
back the plumage is gray, but the feathers are 
finely pencilled with lines of darker color. The 
wings are of the same general color, with beau- 
tiful metallic greenish black spots towards the 
tail. These spots are bordered with white stripes, 
(see cut). The color of the leg and foot is orange. 
The bill, which is large and broad, is a greenish 
yellow with a black bean at the tip. 

The duck is different in color of plumage. 
The ground color of her feathers is buff or gray- 
ish brown, but they are barred and pencilled 








with‘black or rich brown. Her color is nearly 
the same throughout, but lacks the richness and 
brilliancy of the drake’s. 

As a member of the poultry yard the Rouen 
duck is a pleasant bird. The female is a toler- 
ably good layer, but is surpassed in this respect 
by some other breeds. This bird is a hearty, 
thrifty one, as quiet in its habit and disposition 
as any duck. It needs some water, but not as 
much as some suppose. A large trough or a very 
small spring pond is sufficient. This duck isa 
good feeder, but it grows fast and makes excel- 
lent stock for marketing. It is nota mischievous 
runaway like the common puddle duck. In the 
hands of those who know how to manage them, 
the Rouens are pleasant, profitable birds. The 
flesh is of good quality and its feathers are abun- 
dant and of the best for domestie purposes. On 
the plain skirting the Atlantic, north of Balti- 
more, ducks are not as profitable poultry as 
chickens ; but there are thousands of places in 











THE ROUEN DUCK. 


our great country where they can be raised at a 
profit. Where ducks are kept at all, only the 
pure breeds should be kept. Steady hens will 
hatch and rear ducklings better than ducks 
themselves. Duck eggs bear transportation and 
hatch well. 
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Give the Chickens Milk. 


At this season milk is plenty and no better use 
of surplus milk can be made than to feed it to 
the poultry. Some of our readers may begin to 
think this is a pet crochet or theory with us, as 
we refer to it so often. Well, suppose it is, what 
of that? The doctrine is good, as any one will 
find who tries it. Our method is to scald sour 
milk, mix bran, or corn and oats chopped to- 
gether, or both, with it and pour into troughs, 
and let the poultry have as much as they will 
eat. But little corn should be put into this slop 
except at fattening time. One bushel of corn to 
three of oats is enough, and then this should be 
mixed with an equal weight of good, sweet, wheat 
bran. A slop made with this and scalded sour 
milk is as good poultry feed as any one can fur- 











nish for laying hens and growing stock. It is 
cheap as well as good feed, and when potatoes 
are plenty a pot or kettle full of them boiled and 
mashed and mixed with the slop is both accept- 
able to the fowls and profitable to their owners. 

Those who have no surplus milk cannot use it 
for poultry feed unless it can be bought at a low 
price. Where a suburban or village poultry 
keeper can buy sour milk at, say, halfa cent a 
quart, or two cents per gallon, it will pay to do 
so and feed it to his poultry. Many whogkeep 
one or two cows think they must keep one or 
two pigs to consume the surplus milk. - It will 
probably be a long while before these people 
can be taught to believe that the surplus milk 
from one or two cows may be more profitably fed 
to poultry than to pigs; it is a fact nevertheless. 
Scald the milk and pour it in troughs in gar: | 
places and see how much of it the gover 4 will 
consume and how well and hearty they will be. 

> 
EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—Will you permit 





| me a few questions. I live in Central Ohio, near 


Columbus, own six acres of land, 
three of it under cultivation. Would 
it pay me to go into the 7 
business with this amount of land, 
and if so how many could I keep 
profitably, buying my feed? Ihave 
about twenty hens, mixed with 
Light Brahmas, Black Spanish and 

few Buff Cochins, price of eggs 
ranging from five to twenty cents 
per dozen; chickens fifteen to 
twenty-five cents per head. If you 
think it would not pay, perhaps 
you could suggest something else 
for the amount of land, it being a 
clay loam with clay subsoil nicely 
rolling to the south. I am a me- 
chanic, and my trade is dead here, 
and I don’t like to give up my 
home, and I would like to start 
some business of my own, if I can, 
on my six acres. Please answer me 
in your journal if it is in order, 
and you will oblige 

Basil, Ohio. J.C. G. 


Here is a correspondent who per- 
haps represents a good many me 
chanics and others whose “ trades 
are dead,” in different parts of the 
country. Many men are at their 
wits end to know what to do to make 
a living. The old advice of Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘Go West, young man!” 
is applicable to many, but not to all 
who find themselves in the circum- 
stances of our correspondent Pub- 
lishers of poultry journals paraphase 
Greeley’s advice and say ‘“‘Go into the poultry 
business,” and so many who know nothing about 
poultry keeping have gone, and are going into 
it, that much disappointment will probably re- 
sult. There is no severe labor attending poultry 
keeping, but something must be known about 
any business before one can reasonably hope to 
make a success of it. There is no witchcraft or 
secret methods in poultry raising. Almost any 
one can soon learn all that is necessary to know 
about it; but the more knowledge and skill and 
tact one can bring to it, the more successful will 
he or she be. 

If our correspondent has a turn for poultry 
keeping he should try it. But he need not “ put 
all his eggs in one basket.’’ With his “‘six acres 
of dry loam and clay sub-soil,”’ he need not de- 
spair of a living, if he knows how to raise pota- 
toes and “‘ garden sass.”” We would advise going 
into poultry keeping in a tentative way. Let him 
try his hand at it this season, and raise as many 
chickens as he can. He may plant his land with 
corn and potatoes, which need not prevent its 
being occupied by a considerable flock of chick- 
ens as soon as the crops are well up. Let him 
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study the nature of his chickens, their wants and 
their habits. Let him keep a debit and credit 
account with them. If all is satisfactory at the 
end of the first season he need have no fears of 
increasing his stock in futureand succeeding. But 
if he does not find chicken raising pleasant or 
profitable, he will not have invested much in it, 
and can try something else. He can get a few 
dozen eggs of some pure breed from some of our 
advertisers and make the effort on his six acres. 
Keepghis eyes and ears open, read what he can 
find on poultry keeping, study up the subject, 
and then ‘*-will know whether or not to embark 
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Does It Pay? 


Epitror FARM JOURNAL:— Knowing that you 
are interested in anything pertaining to chickens, 
I concluded to send you my experience the last 
year in regard to them. Desiring to know what 
profit there was in them, or whether any or not, 
I concluded to keep a few for that purpose. I 
therefore purchased two pair of hens and a cock 
one year ago to-day, (12th of April,) and have 
kept a strict account, as per table below: 





DR. 
Chickens bought, 4 hens and cock, ° ° ° $2 52 
Cash paid for feed, . . . . . ° ° - 760 
Cash paid for eggs for setting, . . . ° ‘ 89 
Re... as oR: s Bie 
CR. 
Eggs sold, 713. $10 68 
Chickens sold, . . ; ‘ 6 27 
Chickens on hand, market value, 6 36 
Total, . ° ° - $23 31 $23 31 
Profit on 5 chickens net for the year, ° ° $12 30 


These chickens were of the mixed breed, Cochin 
and others. The kind of feed I gave them was 
corn, oats, boiled potatoes and beets, and through 
the winter at times a head or two of cabbage. 

I consider the trial I made was unfavorable, 
as the chickens I raised came so late that they 
did not commence to lay until late in the winter, 
so there was not as much realized from the eggs 
as if the chickens had been earlier in the season. 
I have come to the conclusion from the trial I 
have made that with proper attention they will 
produce a profit of $2.50 a head a year; those 
that I have kept have almost done it, as you can 
see by my account. JAMES K. MILLER. 

Doylestown, Pa. 
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FOOT NOTES. 





NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents ; twe subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
seriptions, $1.00. 

THE SoutH is admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of eggs and poultry. Early “Spring 
chickens” can be cultivated with ease and profit 
there. 

“T HAVE found a solution of carbolic acid 
sprinkled freely about the roosts and nests, (2s 
recommended in the JOURNAL, ) to be effectual ia 
driving away hen lice.” J. W. 

A WRITER in a Cincinnati paper considers 
patent egg food as no less an abomination than 
the patent cow milker. He says that the egg 
food forces hens to lay out of season and finally 
prevents them from laying in season. 

ARE YOU prepared to meet the ailments and 
diseases which may attack your fowls at any 
time now? Cholera is in season during the 
“ heated term ”’; look out for it. The very best 
preparation one can make to prevent cholera or 
to manage it when it comes, is to get and read, 
study and practice the teachings of that little 
book on poultry cholera, recently recommended 
by a correspoudent in the FARM JOURNAL. 

MANY a poultry keeper who thinks his fowls 
and chicks are not troubled with lice might be 
astonished at the discoveries he might make 
by a close investigation. Examine the corners 
of nest boxes, look in the cracks and crevices in 
or near the roosting perches and cracks in the 
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walls, or under the rubbish that may be on the 
floors. Ifa faithful search fins no lice then all 
is well; but 1n case vermin is found, go for them! 

Now is the time the feeding coops or cages for 
the younger broods are most needed. If you 
haven’t one or more of these conveniences, em- 
ploy the first wet day that comes, in making one 
or two. Through this month and next the 
younger, weaker birds do not get their full share 
of feed when all, big and little, are fed together, 
but the feeding coops which admit the smaller 
and keep out the larger ones obviate the trouble 
and give the weak ones a chance. 

LET US whisper something in the ears of the 
poultry keepers of Pennsylvania, New Jerse 
and Delaware. The. Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Fair will be held at the Permanent Ex- 
hibition building, Philadelphia, in September. 
This will be a good place to show your chickens. 
The adult fowls will be moulting and unpresen- 
table, but the chickens of this year’s hatch will 
be there in force. Any of our readers who wish 
to compare their stock with that of other breeders 
and fanciers will have a good opportunity to do 
so. And those who wish to study and learn the 
characteristics of the different breeds and com- 
pare them will find this an excellent time and 
ee to do it. Get your best chickens ready and 

et us have a fine show of poultry. 

LEGIORNS, Hamburgs and Polish chickens 
hatched in March or early April will begin to 
lay’the last of this month or the first of next. 
The first eggs laid by these quite young pullets 
will be small and not so valuable as those laid 
by adult hens. But the most of the adult hens 
stop laying the last of this month or during the 
next, and eggs, whether large‘or small, are eggs, 
and find a pretty ready market from now till the 
holidays. The eggs of the pullets increase in 
size after the first litter is laid. There are 
methods, known to the initiated of increasing 
the average size of the eggs of young fowls, but 
it would be too good a secret to tell this to poul- 
try keepers who do not use Dickie’s Poultry 
Powder. 


CHICKS whose coops are on plowed ground, or 
on ground where the grass is very short, may be 
let out quite early in the morning without fear 
of being draggled. June is the month when most 
danger from this source is to be apprehended, as 
the grass is taller and dews are heavier. When 
chickens are from six weeks to two months old 
they need not be so carefully restrained from 
running out early in the morning ; but until they 
arrive at this age it is best to keep them in their 
coops in the mornings until the dew is somewhat 
evaporated. They may be fed in their coops, and 
then they will be more quiet and contented. They 
should have either milk or water to drink when 
they are fed. 

SEE THAT the young turkeys are growing and 
thriving. They will spend the long warm days 
in the fields or in the woods, but they should be 
home at night. Sudden storms coming on the 
young poults before they begin to ‘‘ show the 
red,” are bad for them and often kill them. In 
cases where the young things may have been 
caught in storms and get drenched and chilled 
the best thing to do with them is to gather them 
in, wrap them in a blanket and place them by 
the fire. We have seen young birds resuscitated 
in this way that had been picked up for dead. 
When the turkeys are regularly fed every even- 
ing they learn to come home, which is a good 
thing for them todo. Their feed should consist 
of cracked corn wetted with milk, and curds. 
This, with the insects they find in the fields will 
keep them growing through the warm weather. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


OULTRY CHOLERA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent postpaid for 50 Cents. 
Address this office, or Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


E GGS LIGHT BRAHMA AND 
y PLYMOUTH ROCK 
EXCLUSIVELY. Carefully selected stock from two years’ 


breeding. Price, $1.50 per 13. carefully packed for shipping. 
C. 8. COOPER, Schraalenburgh, N. J. 





HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 

Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 

qualified by the **American Standard of Excellence.” Eggs 

securely packed and expressed any distance at $1.50 per 13 
A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY YARDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold and Silver Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs, Black Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leg- 
horn, Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Ban - 
fams, B. B. R. G. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN 
SEASON. J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buffand White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, S.S. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs, $2.00 per 15 or 33.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, at $ 00 per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 





Get Your Money's Worth 





TUM OR SUSU) 1S3AU 


THE LARGEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY BREEDER 


In America is still ‘* RUNNING,” and has a splendid stock 
of the leading varieties of Land and Water Fow!ls, 
Seoteh Terrier Dogs and Berkshire Pigs. 
The best and cheapest place to buy stock is at Headquarters, 
Most useful ** Hand-book of Poultry ~ ever issued, 
(new edition.) with large, elegant engravings of the lead- 
ing varieties of Land and Water Fowls, with descriptions 
of breeds, hen houses, how to manage fowls, how to make 
hens lay and keep them in thrift and health. giving valua- 
ble remedies for Cholera, Roup, and other diseases, Lice, 
etc. Postpaid. 25 cents, in stamps, coin or currency —worth 
dollars to every poultry keeper. Send your address by 
Postal and get full circulars and Price Lists. 

NOTHING BEATS TODD’S REMEDIES for CURING 
CHICKEN CHOLERA and all POULTRY DISEASES. 


FOR POUL- 
TRY LICE. 

For 50 cts. I will 
send package by 


mail, postpaid, which will, when used according to direc- 
tions, rid effectually any poultry-house of lice at once, and 
keep it clear for one year. It is easily applied in five min- 
utes, contains no poison, and fs perfectly sure. 
M. M. FRISSELLE, M. D., 
Kingston-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


DICKIE’S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
»yractical experience in poultry 
Ceeping. and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market, It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy an 

thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND 

. * GAPE CURE 
Ls : * should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dieckie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
Woodstown, 


H. WwW. AUSTI @ Salem Co.,N.J- 


Breeder of SUPERIOR POLAND CHINA ROGS, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS AND MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS. Eggs and Fowls for sale in season. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


Do NoT be afraid to send money by mail ; 
there is little risk ot its s going astray. 


SEND postage stamps 18 to us instead of silver ; 
the former will come safely in a letter; the latter 
may not. 





New TERMS for this paper: one subscription 
50 cents; two subscriptions 60 cents; four 
subscriptions, $1.00. 





WE SHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 


Is 1T not poor economy to pay $1.50 or $2 for 
an agricultural paper when a better one can be 
had for 50 cents, or in clubs of four at 25 cents 
each? We should think so. 


WE hope all our readers will do their part in 
making the coming State Agricultural Fair, to 
be held in this city, a grand success. The Fair 
will extend through two weeks, beginning with 
September Sth. 


SUBSCRIBERS who : appreciate the Farm Jour- 
nal are urged to get up clubs of four at 25 cents 
each, postage prepaid. We have not a subscriber 
on our list that could not easily do that ; not one, 
To aid in the effort we will send specimen copies 
to any persons who apply for them 


‘ Long life and How to Reach It,” is the title 
of No. 2 of Health Primers, now being printed 
by Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city. It is 
from the pen of Prof. Richardson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The price is 50 cents, by 
mail, and it is well worth the money. 





WE adhere to our original rule—no chromos, 
nor long list of microscopes, wash boilers, jack. 
knives, thermometers, Alderney cows, brass 
watches and dictionaries. We require cash, 
but only a little. One dollar will pay for four 
copies one year, postage prepaid, to any post- 
office in the United States. 


SILK CULTURE is being carried on at the Per- 
manent Exhibition, in this city. Visitors are 
shown the modus operandi by Prof. Chamberlain, 
who is thoroughly conversant with the art. At 
$5.00 per term, students will be shown how to 
manufacture silk—a pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment, it is said. Prof. C. thinks it will not 
be many years before America will produce all 
the silk it consumes. 





WE have received the first number of ‘‘ Moore’s 
Rural Life,” a monthly journal just started by 
D. D. T. Moore, founder of Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker, for a long time the most popular, as it 
was the most useful, agricultural paper of the 
country. Mr. Moore’s new journal is not exactly 
an agricultural paper, but it is intended, in the 
language of the publisher, “ to promote the home 
interests of such city, suburban, village and 
country residents as delight in flowers, fruits, 
shrubs, landscape and kitchen gardening, and 
those pleasant adornments and surroundings 
which render life enjoyable, whether in cottage 
villa or mansion.” 

‘‘Moore’s Rural Life”? seems adapted to the 
field occupied by Hearth and Home, with which 
many of our readers were familiar. It is well 
illustrated, and it is a really handsome, brilliant, 
practical, sensible paper, just such a one as Mr. 
Moore knows to issue, and we hope to see it at- 
taina circulation of one hundred thousand — 
Success to you, Mr. Moore; may you live long 
and may your paper prosper! Our readers will 
get a free specimen copy by simply addressing a 
postal card request to the publisher, at New York. 











The Farm Journal. 


Notice—To Advertisers. 





(To be read when preceded by a Blue Cross.) 


Those who advertise in the FARM JOURNAL 
find that “it pays.” In proof of which read the 
following : 

“The FARM JOURNAL has paid me better than 
the -—- , Which charges $1.00 a line. The 
JOURNAL is one of the best mediums I know 

of.’— JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 

“T expected to continue if it brought me any 
inquiries, and it has; more than any advertising 
I have heretofore done.” —THOS. M. HARV EY, 
Stock-breeder, West Grove, Pa. 

““ My advertisement last month in your paper 
did me as much good as the Country Gentle- 
man.”—F, MORRIS, Stock-breeder, Phila., Pa. 

“Your paper and the American Agriculturist 
are my most satisfactory mediums for adverti- 
sing.’ —S. C. DECOU, Nurseryman, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

“Lots of people answer in response to present 
advertisement.”—E. DYLLWIN DARLING- 
TON, Florist, Doylestown, Pa. 

“Your advertisement has done me great good ; 
double the space and continue.”’—R. HADDOCK, 
Poultryman, Wilmington, Del. 

‘Applications for my circular have been as 
great through the FARM JOURNAL as any other 
paper.”—J. K. SHARPLESS, (Originator of 
Sharpless’ Strawberry,) Catawissa, Pa. 

“Your paper is first-class to advertise in; I 
got orders for corn, potatoes, and raspberries from 
nine — out as far as Michigan, south as far 
” South Carolina; run me right out.”—ROW- 

LAND ROBERTS, Horsham, Pa. 

_ James Cloud & em, Stock breeders, Kennett 
Square, Pa., say that the “ FARM JOURNAL is 
one of the best papers we ever advertised in.” 

“T think — JOURNAL a good medium.”’—S. 
J. ALLIS, Nurseryman, Erie, Pa. 

A. W. 5 ialiaiileaees Sons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
originators of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say: 
“Tt has paid well.” 

B. R. Black, Poultryman, of Mullica Hill, N 
J., writes: ‘“‘ Am glad to see so many evidences 
of prosperity in the FARM JOURNAL. The ad- 
vertisements tell the tale.” 

“The responses to my advertisement in the 
FARM JOURNAL have been very satisfactory.””— 
ISAIAH T. CLYMER, Quakertown, Pa. 

We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict; and the reason is that the 
FARM JOURNAL is read by more wide-awake, 
progressive, well-to-do farmers than any three 
other agricultural papers printed in the Middle 
States, (out of New York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheap- 
est and surest way it is to advertise in this paper. 

My terms are 20 cents a line per month, or $2 
a line per year. Give our people a chance to 
deal with you. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 








OUR CLUBBING RATES 
—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the paper for BOTH 

named. papers, 

American Agriculturist,  - - 1.50 1.60 
American Bee Journal. - - 1.50 1.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1.50 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine, - . - 2.25 2.25 
Americarf Naturalist,- - - 4.00 3.60 
Atlantic Monthly, - - - 4.00 3.80 
Appleton’s Journal, - + 3.00 2.85 





Amer. sian Yard (weekly, Fs 1.50 $1.60 
American Rural Home, - ip 1.85 
Babyland, (new subs.) - - .50 90 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 1.50 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - - 1.50 1.60 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1.50 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, - - 2.00 1.85 
Chicago Tribune, - - 1.50 1.70 
Christian at Work, New Y ork, - 3.00 2.60 
Christian Union, - - 3.00 3.00 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1.15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times,  - 1.50 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - - - 2.50 2.60 
Danbury News, - - - 2.10 2.200 
Demorest’s Magazine, - - 3.0% 2.60 
Episcopal Recorder, (Phila.) - 3.00 2.60 
Fireside Companion, - - - 3.00 2.85 
Forney,s P rogress, —- - 5.00 4.60 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, (weekly) 4.00 3.60 
zi Chimney Corner, 4.00 3.60 
ts Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - - 1.00 1.15 
Gardeners’ Monthly, - - - 2.10 2.00 
Germantown Telegraph, (new - 2.50 2.60 
Godey’ s Lady Book, - - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - 1.50 1.70 
Harper’s Magazine, vo and 
Weekly, each, . - - 4,00 3.85 
Health Refermer, Battle Creek, 1.00 1.20 
Home Journal, - : - - 2.00 2.10 
Home Circle, ( Boston,) - - 2.00 1.60 
Illus. Christian Weekly, (new sub.) 2.50 2.70 
Independent, (with premium) - 3.00 3.10 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subs,) 1.00 1.25 
Ladies’ Floral Calffiet,(with prem.)1.30 1.60 
Laws of Life, (Danville, - - 1.50 1.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 4.00 3.60 
Littell’s Living Age, - . - 8.00 7.35 
Maryland Farmer, — - - - 1.00 1.35 
Medical Times, (P ‘hila.) - - 4.00 3.60 
Methodist, - - - 2.20 2.30 
Moore’s Rural New af orker, - 2.00 2.35 
Mother’s Magazine, - - - 1.50 1.60 
National Baptist, (Phila.) - - 2.50 2.85 
New om ork Daily Graphie, - 12.00 9.60 
Graphic, (* saturday s) 2.50 2.35 
3 Herald, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
si Medical Journal, - 4.00 3.60 
- Observer, (new subs.) 3.15 2.75 
is Times, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
5 Tribune, “ - - 2.00 1.95 
Weekly Witness, - 1.50 1.80 
7 Weekly W orld, - 1.00 1.50 
Nursery, - - - 1.50 1.70 
Penna. School Journal, - - 1.60 1.70 
Penn Monthly, - - - 3.00 2.85 
Peterson’s Magazine, - : - 2.00 2.10 
Phila. Daily Record, (1 year) - 3.00 3.10 
«(six mos.) - 1.50 1.85 
- “Press, (six mos.) - 4.40 4.50 
“Weekly Press, - - - 2.00 1.85 
“« “ Times, - = 2,00 1.85 
Popular Science Monthly, - - 5.00 4.60 
Poultry World, - - - - 1.25 1.35 
Prairie Farmer, - - - - 2.00 2.10 
Saturday Evening Post, - - 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, - - - 3.00 2.85 
Scientific American, - : - 3.20 3.16 
= Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
The Household, - : - - 1.10 1.35 
Scientific Farmer, - - - 1.00 1.30 
Seribner’s Magazine, - - - 4.00 3.80 
ae R kepublican, (weekly, ) 2.00 2.10 
Nicholas, - - 3.00 3.00 
Toledo Blade, - : ‘ - 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - - 1.25 1.45 
Wallace’s Monthly, - - - 3.00 3.10 
Waverly Magazine, - - - 5.00 3.60 
Western Rural, . : - 2.00 2.00 
Wide Awake, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Ti imes, - 5.00 5.10 
Woman’s Journal, : - - 2.50 2.35 
Youth’s Companion, (new subs.) 1.75 1.85 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. g@*Subscribers, in remitting, will 
do us a great favor by stating whether it is a 
NEW subscription or a RENEWAL. Address all 
communications to 


WILMER ATKINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL, 


—— 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All Communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

e We want CREAM,—send the sKIM-MILK to some other 
establish" Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

AC srrig ‘strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
. 8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1879. 


Stir the Soil. 


In time of drouths keep the soil in the finest 
possible state. When the entire surface is an 
impalpable powder and stirred frequently no 
crop will be destroyed by ang drouth that can 
be experienced on the Atlantic slope. Fine dust 
is a great absorbent of moisture, and of the 
jertilizing gasses that pervade the atmosphere. 
JTitrogen and carbonic acid gas accumulate in 
1 e air in time of drought. Charcoal, in a finely 
}owdered state is the best possible substance to 
a: rest and hold them for the use of the plant; 
plaster and fine dust are the next things to it. 
The land cannot be stirred at the sarface too 
frequently or kept too fine in dry, hot weather. 
All weeds and grass should be kept subdued, 
especially as they appropriate the moisture that 
would otherwise be taken up by the growing 
crops. Where cultivation is impracticable, 
mulching may be resorted to with successful 
results, 


>— 





AYVTER the crops are in, of course we will all 
take a trip to the sea-shore, and we will all go 
by the old, reliable, broad-guage line, the Cam- 
den and Atlantic, from Vine street ferry. Excur- 
sion trains will run nearly every day the entire 
suummer, carrying passengers and excursion 
parties at marvellously low rates. Every rural 
neighborhood can arrange an excursion that will 
individually cost but a trifle and be a source of 
immense pleasure. By addressing Mr. Zimmer- 
man full information can be obtained of the 
running of the trains and rates for excursions. 





How VERY, very slow are road supervisors 
in some sections to learn anything! They go 
on, year after year, with their township plow 

nd gang of men, with shovels, slinging sods 
froin the gutters to the middle of the roads in 
the old, stupid, expensive way, when it has been 
time and again demonstrated that a good road- 
m:nding machine will do better work at less 
thn half the cost. Why do not farmers, who 
aie tax-payers, with gimlets, bore holes through 
tl:e skulls of supervisors and pour in a few 
b. ains? 





PERSONS desiring engravings made of animals, 
fruits or machinery, should apply to us. We 
do not make them ourselves, but we know where 
such work can be done best and cheapest. We 
derive uo profit from such orders except the sat- 
isfaction of being able to serve our readers and 
friends. 





Now THAT the crops are in the barn, or soon 
will be, see to it that the barn and contents are 
fully insured. Many of the insurance companies 
seek every loop-hole of escape from paying losses 
and one cannot be too careful that all the terms 
of the insurance policy are lived up to. Find a 
leisure moment to investigate and see how you 
stand. 





THE WORLD now produces more beet-root 
sugar than cane, and, could we succeed in rais- 
ing what sugar we consume in this country, the 
annual saving would be over $50,000,000. 





NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. 








WE ARE down on “ book-farming ” as severely 
as any of our readers can be; but we believe in 
the working farmer telling his experience to 
others. The mission of this paper is not to in- 
struct in scientific agriculture, but to teach prac- 
tical, money-making farmers how to get along to 
the best advantage and make the most money. 
We will be the medium of the latest and best 
ideas and most useful facts between practical 
farmers, who are bent upon earning a living and 
a competence for themselves and their children, 
In this respect the FARM JOURNAL stands alone 
among agricultural papers, and is content to do so. 





* $10 to $1000, invested in Wall street stocks 
makes fortunes every month. Books sent free, 
explaining everything. Address BAXTER & Co., 
Bankers, 17 Wall street, New York.” 

It is shameful that respectable newspapers 
should allow advertisements like the above to 
appear in their columns. In doing so they 
simply point the way to ruin for many unsus- 
pecting and inexperienced persons. Money re- 
ceived for such advertisements will never be of 
any use to the receiver. 


“THERE is no danger of barbed wire fence 
injuring stock.” 

This from Rural New Yorker. It isa mistake. 
There is danger to animals fenced by barbed wire. 
In fences made of plain wire horses and cattle 
sometimes get entangled and escape only with 
severe bruises. Barbed wire will certainly 
greatly increase the risk of damage and is apt to 
inflict severeand dangerous wounds, as reflection 
indicates and facts prove. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 

Clawson wheat shells out badly if not cut be- 
fore it becomes dead ripe. 

Separate the lambs at opce from breeding 
ewes if you want early lambs nextspring. Turn 
in the buck about the first of August. 

Farmers cannot afford to overlook the merits 
of Allan’s Advance plow, an engraving of which 
may be seen on the last page of this paper. 

Corn, for green fodder, should not be used 
until the juices of the stalks are matured and 
the ears considerably developed. It is a waste 
to cut it earlier. 

Landreth’s is the headquarters for ruta-baga 


and turnip seed. Their Bloomsdale purple top 
yellow ruta-baga they deem the very best variety 
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after “long years of patient, critical selection.” 

To derive the full benefits of the soiling system 
begin preparations this month, or early next, for 
next year, by getting in a patch of rye. Manure 
heavily and sow the grain thickly, which will 
insure an early, rapid and heavy growth in the 
spring, which is essential. This is for the first 
cutting of green fodder in the spring, which is 
followed by clover. 

We have never seen Rue’s potato digger 
(see engraving,) at work, but must say it is a 
sensible looking machine, and it is weJl spoken 
of. If Rue would move over here into Pennsyl- 
vania, or get a live agent in these diggings, our 
farmers would soop find out whether his machine 
is worth anything or not. Ifa real good thing, 
as it looks to be, he could sell thousands of them, 
and nrake his factory hum with business, the 
year round. This is all we have to say about 
Rue’s potato digger at this time. 

One year ago, in these columns, we ex- 
pressed our admiration of the Wiard plow, 
and we note that tests that are being made jus- 
tify the opinion then expressed. Ata trial made 
by Cold Point Grange, in Montgomery county, 
recently, a committee of practical farmers de- 
cided that “ while all the plows did good work, 
the plowing done by the Wiard and Syracuse, 
was more satisfactory to us than that done by 
the other plows. The Wiard and Syracuse 
worked equally well. The work done by them 
was similar in quality. The Wiard having the 
lightest draught, we pronounce our preference in 
its favor.” Ifthe ‘“‘ Wiard ” people only had the 
foresight now to advertise their plows in the 
FARM JOURNAL, they would soon have large 
sales in this section of the country. 

Ruta-baga seed should go in the ground 
about the fifteenth of the month, in the latitude 
of Philadelphia. The ground should be perfectly 
mellow and be manured heavily in the rows, which 
should be two and a-half feet apart. A pure ar- 
ticle of superphosphate—500 pounds to the acre— 
will do first-rate. Do not ridge up much, that 
being an English practice, not suited to our cli- 
mate. The drill should be adjusted to distribute 
about two pounds of seed to the acre. Dusting 
with plaster is a palliative against the turnip fly, 
or jumping beetle. It is useless, at this late day, 
to dilate upon the value of ruta-bagas for cattle 
food; the fact is well established. Beets are 
better; but many failed to start a crop of beets 
in the spring, when alone it could be done. 

Al mistake it is to thresh wheat until it has 
undergone the sweating process. This process 
restores color to the berry, while the kernel it- 
self is filled out and is considerably plumper 
than when it went into the shock or stack. But 
this is not all. During this period there has 
been a constant absorption by the berry of the 
nutritive elements in the stalk, rendered active 
by the fermentation, and this develops and ripens 
the kernel. Some question whether there is any 
more gluten added, but probably there is, and 
that it is richer in albuminoids, and will make 
consequently a higher quality of flour than grain 
that is threshed soon after cutting. Western and 
Southern farmers make the mistake of thresh- 
ing their grain before it has gone through the 
“ sweating ’’ process. 

The Truck Garden. 

Vew terms for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two, 60 cents; four, $1.00. 

Those in need of a good hand seed drill 
should get the “‘ Monitor.” One may be seen at 
Dreer’s, 714 Chestnut street. 
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Celery is set out from the first to the 20th of 
the month. Shade the young plants in the 
middle of the day with some old hay, straw or 
grass, until they become well started. Liquid 
manure from the barn-yard is excellent to make 
the plants grow vigorously. 

Strawberry notes.—The Seth Boyden No. 
30 is now ranked as a standard variety, flourish- 
ing and giving good results in most localities. 
Monarch of the West is in the same category, 
and where one grows berries only for home use 
he should certainly plant it, if soil and climate 
suit; this because of its superior quality and 
flavor. It is rather soft for carriage to market. 
In this respect it is inferior to the Boyden. Either 
is far superior in quality to the sour Albany. We 
regret not having a cut of the Downing, for that 
would almost complete the list of the popular 
standards, but in saying this we do not say that 
there are not a few kinds that have equal merit 
with these, and possibly greater. 

We have been watching with interest the pro- 
gress of Crescent Seedling into public favor, and 
are now pretty well convinced that it must now 
take high rank asa profitable berry for market; 

moreover, it is certainly of the very best quality. 
The plant is one of unusual vigor, unlike the 
Albany ; bears heavily, and carries well to mar- 
ket. The berry is about the size of the Albany, 
but it is of a brighter, more salable color, and 
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when flavor is considered ought to sell at double 
the price of the latter. 

We recently visited Ezra Stokes’ berry farm, 
at Berlin, N. J., and saw a seven acre field of the 
Crescent in the height of bearing. Mr. Stokes 
has in all nineteen acres of strawberries, and 
nearly all of this variety He formerly grew the 
Albany, but deems the Crescent immensely su- 
perior, and not to be mentioned the same day. 
He marketed during the height of the season be- 
tween two and four thousand quarts per day, 
shipping to New York, Boston and to this city. 
The berry is not accurately shown in the cut, in 
this, that it has more of a neck, as the Boyden. 
It requires to have planted with it say twenty per 
cent of Albany’s to perfect the blossom and fruit. 

Samuel DeCou, of Moorestown, N. J., sent us 
a few weeks ago a sample of Miner’s Prolific, 
which he deems a first-rate berry. So confident 
is he of its great merit, that he will grow it largely 
hereafter. The fruit is large, solid, and excellent, 
and the plant strong, vigorous and prolific. Mr. 
DeCou sends us the following memoranda : 

“The Albany is generally poor with us, but 
for long shipments it is still THE berry. For the 
largest, handsomest berries, Sharpless takes the 
leak It has still to be tested with us in general 
field cultivation. Great American is as much a 
failure this year as last. The crop of Cumber- 
land Triumph is not large and the berries are 

uite defective. Charles Downing does very well 
this year with less leaf blight than usual. Cres- 
cent seems to require mixing with some good 
staminate variety to perfect the fruit. Miner’s 
Prolific plant is thoroughly healthy and vigor- 
ous, berries large, dark red when fully ripe, 
good quality and abundant yield. I see no rea- 








son why this variety should not become a favor- 
ite for general field culture.” 

At this writing we have not heard how the 
famous Sharpless is doing this season, but hope 





SETH BOYDEN. 


to do so by next issue. Of course it will prove 
to be the largest berry grown, but whether faults 
are developed not heretofore observed remains to 
be seen. 

As we write Adams Express Company lays 
upon our desk a box of new seedling berries from 
Schuylkill county, in this State, originated and 
grown by Mr. J. 8S. Keller, a subscriber, and 
member of the State Board of Agriculture. 
companying the berries we find the following 
statement: 

“‘ Keller’s Seedling Strawberry originated by 
me in 1876,.at Orwigsburg, Pa. You will find 
this to be a very good and solid berry, well 
adapted for transportation. In originating this 
berry I took the Wilson’s Albany Seedling for 
the basis for productiveness, and impregnated 
it with the pollen of the Monarch of the West 
for size and quality, and the result is nearly or 
quite as productive as the former, and a sweet, 
large berry of a light red color—by that color it 
avoids the sun scorch of which the dark red 
Wilson is subject. The plant is the rankest in 
foliage I ever saw, and is of a dark green color. 
I will give it another year’s trial before I will 
dispose of any plants. I think it will take the 
place of the Wilson.” 

The berry, that it is a cross between the Albany 
and Monarch, bears proof in its color, form and 
size, and we think it has a remarkable fine flavor 
and seems to be solid enough. Mr. Keller is an 
old cultivator of the strawberry, and we hope his 





CRESCENT SEEDLING. 
bantling will prove to be as good as he appears 
to think it is. 

Wm. Dean, of Delaware, is heard from again. 
He has three acres of Monarchs and during the 
week ending June 14th his farmer marketed 5000 
quams of fruit, selling at the average price of 
twelve cents per quart a large percentage of 
which was bought by his neighbors, which 
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further confirms us in the belief heretofore pub- 
lished, that there is not a farmer in the United 
States who cannot find a near market for all the 
berries he can grow, at remunerative rates. 

The cultivator should be used freely in the 
strawberry bed, the rows being planted a suffici- 
ent distance apart to allow its free passage. 

Many of our readers are simply farmers, not 
gardeners, and have never even indulged in 
an attempt to grow the minutest patch of straw- 
berries. Some of these may now be_ inspired 
by a wife, daughter, or other good genius to try 
their luck or skill in this direction; to such we 
make a suggestion or two, viz: The best time to 
set out plants is in the spring, but as ié is too 
late for that, fall will do—that is, it is possible 
to plant a patch this fall that will bear a crop 
next spring. But the plants to be used must be 
well rooted,in pots, and in transplanting the roots 
must not be disturbed ; but what is better, when 
it can be done, is to get permission to take some 
plants with a spade from a neighbor’s garden, 
securing three or four plants, with plenty of un- 
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disturbed soil clinging to them, for each hill. 
Such plants, set out after the first good rain in 
July or August will never know that they were 
transplanted, and will, with their progeny, pro- 
duce a fair crop next season. 

One obstacle in the cultivation of the straw- 
berry is in the too common use of manure 
containing seeds; this should be avoided. Edwin 
Sattherwaite manures with a compost of salt hay 
and brewery hops. Ground bone as a fertilizer 
will give good results and salt hay makes the 
best mulch put on in the winter. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. F. 
W. Pierson, of Tarrytown, New York, for the 
accompanying excellent engravings of Seth Boy- 
den, No. 30, Crescent Seedling and Monarch of 
the West. And we will add for Mr. P.’s benefit 
that he furnishes plants of these varieties, as well 
as of others, by the hundred and thousand. 


Our friend, Cy. Pancoast, of Burlington Co., 
N. J., writes: “In reply to thy note I would 
say: I think, and also some of our largest tomato 
growers, that four hundred baskets is an average 
crop per acre. I have raised seven hundred and 
I know of one farmer who raised one thousand. 
The canners are only paying forty-five cents per 
one hundred pounds this year. There is not 
any more labor required to farm tomatoes than 
potatoes, but twice the amount of gathering 
them.” 

[An acre of tomatoes—an average of four hun- 
dred baskets—at the price which the canners 
will pay this year, will yield about $52. This is 
better than oats, but we cannot see that it is bet- 
ter than potatoes at 50 cents per bushel. Our 
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corespondent, we think, is mistaken in the price 
which the canners agreed to pay the coming 
season—it is 35, not 45 cents.—Ep.] 


J. F. Tillinghast, of Factoryville, Pa., 
deems Fottler’s Early Drumhead as the best 
general purpose cabbage. He also places it at 
the head of the list of late varieties ; for, although 
called early, if planted late—say from June 25th 
to July 10th —he has yet to see its equal for win- 
ter use. It has a large, hard, flat and beautifully 
shaped head, which is always formed on a short 
stem. It is very reliable for heading. For the 
farmer’s garden and home table Mr. Tillinghast 
agrees with us that the Improved American Savoy 
is the tenderest and finest in quality of all the 
varieties. Where quality, rather than quantity, 
is the object, this is the kind to grow. 

In the Heart.—T see in your last issae 
some person wishes to know when to cut black- 
berry bushes down so they will not sprout again. 
The proper time to do that is in August, when 
the sign is the heart. This year it comes on the 
26th and 27th. Any kind of briars or brush cut 
at that time will never be seen again.” 

Westview, Pa. W. H. RODENBAUGH. 

August is certainly a good time for this work, 
but we are not well posted in this “ 
Ep. 

Cultivate between the rows of Wackberry 
and raspberry plants thoroughly, but not deeply, 
through the summer and fall. Clip off witha 
sickle or corn-knife the tops of the blackberry 
plants to make the stems strong and also the side 
shoots, after they become long. This is much 
better than to let the plants grow tall and 
spindling. 

J. J. Greenough, of Deerfield, Mass., has 
contracted with the farmers of that town for a 
hundred acres of cucumbers at 90 cents a thou- 
sand. Some farmers have realized $112 per acre 
for the use of their land in past years with this 
crop at these figures. 

Market gardeners in the vicinity of Boston 
are discarding lath trellises for tomato plants 
and substituting straw. This material is placed 
loosely under the plants which rest upon it. It 
serves as a mulch and also keeps the fruit clean. 


sign” busi- 
ness, 


* Make a strong brine, strong enough to keep 
meat, and sprinkle gooseberry and currant bushes 
well with it. This will kill the worms.” So 
J. B., of Hocking, Ohio, says. 

One more planting of sugar corn for boiling 
ears should yet be made. Stowell’s Evergreen 
is the kind to plant. A planting made now will 
furnish the most delicious: food in the fall until 
frost. 

Remove the seed-stalks from rhubarb plants, 
as fast as they form. This is to strengten the 
roots for the best results next year. 

Cucumbers may be planted now for pickles ; 
also beets for a late crop for the table through 
the winter. 

4. Hance & Sons have purchased the whole 
stock of Mr. Rickett’s Highland seedling grape. 


The Orchard. 

Major Freas says that pear blight is gradu- 
ally disappearing. We hope this is a correct 
judgment. 

The most vigorous shoots of new grafts should 
be shortened to prevent their being broken off 
by high winds. 

Early pears should be picked as soon as they 
will leave the stem on lifting and put in a warm 
dark place, to color up quickly before going to 
market. 

Do not \et the pear slugs destroy the leaves 
of your young pear trees. Dust the trees when 
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the dew is on them, or after a rain, with pow- 
dered lime, coal ashes or road dust. 

Quince, peach and dwarf pear trees must be 
vigilantly watched, less the borers play havoe 
with them. It is out of the question to raise 
fruit without protecting the trunks of the trees 
from danger by the borers. 

This month, and next, all young trees should 
be dug around, and the ground kept as mellow 
as the corn field. If this is not done the trees 
will not make a satisfactory growth, and may 
lose permanently the vigor they must possess 
ever to become profitable. 


Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, New York, 
writing to Gardeners’ Monthly says. ‘“ We have 
one variety of pear here that has never failed ; 
it is hardy as an oak, leaves hang on through the 
season, and the fruit is pretty good. It is but 
little cultivated, but the Meriam will pay us, I 
believe, better than any other variety.” Isaac 
says also that that most excellent pear, the Law- 
rence, is generally cracking and covered with a 
fungus, and the Vicar is scarce worth growing. 


P. Hamm, of Dover, Delaware, writing to 
the Gardeners’ Monthly, says that “I neither see 
nor hear of ‘ Yellows’ here now, but before 
peach growing became a science, trees were 
planted in any kind of soil and not cared for, and 
you could see it anywhere. I consider the Yel- 
lows in the peach as a very smal! thing and easily 
managed, If your orchard (it should be on nice 
light dry soil, for it is no use to put it on wet or 
heavy ground,) is say in bearing, clean out the 
worms and apply one to two shovelsfull of wood 
ashes, according to the size of the tree. If you 
plow in the Fall do so again in the spring, and 
use the cultivator till the peaches get as big as 
the end of yourthumb. Keep this up, and don’t 
neglect it even if your peaches have been killed 
this Winter. If this is done and you don’t 
succeed, you may say your land is not adapted 
for peaches, and pull up your trees.” 


Edwin Satterthwaite confirms our obser- 
vation that leaf blight is one of the worst things 
that the pear tree has to contend with. When 
the fruit is about beginning to ripen, the leaves 
will turn yellow, and the next day drop off, or 
the half of them, and the crop of fruit is ruined. 
It is even more annoying than fire-blight. The 
trees that are most subject to the leaf blight are 
not affected by the fire-blight at all. 

The Tyson is utterly worthless on account of 
the leaf blight; the Flemish Beauty, Canandai- 
gua and Washington are also much affected by 
the same disease. 

As to fire-blight, Mr. Satterthwaite says that 
the only remedy is in the selection of varieties. 
After a great deal of care and observation, he 
has made a selection after cultivating nearly 600 
varieties of pears, all in fact that are generally 
known in the books. The varieties that blight 
very badly in his experience, are Madeline, Belle 
Lucrative, Vicar, Buffum, Glout Morceau. These 
are moderately liable to blight: Doyenne d’Ete, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Howell, Manning’s, Beurre 
Bose, Sheldon ; while Seckel, Bartlett, Duchesse, 
Catharine, Bell, Tyson, Beurre Giffard, Doyenne 
Bose, Beurre Clargeau and Kingsessing have es- 
caped the disease. 

Michigan has a stringent law against “ Yel- 
lows ”’ in the peach, making it unlawful for any 
person to keep any peach, or other trees affected 
with this contagious disease to offer for sale or 
shipment, or to sell or ship to others, any of, the 
fruit thereof; and it is made the duty of every 
citizen, as soon as he becomes aware of the ex- 
istence of such disease in any tree or fruit owned 
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by him, to forthwith destroy or cause the same 
to be destroyed. The law contains ample provi- 
sions for its enforcement, which punish the per- 
son who neglects to destroy, or causes to be de- 
stroyed, such diseased trees, after examination 
and notification by township commissioners duly 
appointed, with a fine of not over $100 and im- 
prisonment in the county jail not over three 
months, or both, in the discretion of the Justice 
of the Peace having jurisdiciion ; and require the 
commissioners to destroy the the trees if owner 
does net. There is the usual flavor of Western 
justice in this law, which we confess to like and 
think it will prove effective for good. 





ADVERTISEMNETS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC. 

APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $14 to $16 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size, 50 cts. each; $5 per dozen. 

GRAPE-VINES, very fine. 25 to 50 cts. each; $2 to $4 Doz. 

SHADE oe 2 cs. to $1.50 each. 

EVERGR fall kinds, 25 cents to $1.00. 

OSAGE ORANGE Hedging. $3.50 per 1000; $15 per 5000. 
An immense stock of Arbor-vitz for hedging very cheap. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue, just published. 

WILLIAM H. MOON, 
Glenwood Nurseries. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa, 


STRAWBERRIES 


POTTED PLANTS 


will yield a full crop in 10 months. Our Potted Plants are 
preferable to a ciore. being sure to grow and do well 
atall seasons. The chotecest collection, the largest 
and —— rolifie varieties at the most reasonable a 
E. R. P ERSON, Tarrytown, New York. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Farm or Garden. 







DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH Street, 
Bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


The Simplest, The Most Durable, 


To be had of 


The Best! 


This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble Lawn Mower. 
Points in superi- 
ority claimed : 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength of con- 
struction; easi- 
ness of adjust- 
ment; least lia- 
bility ‘to obstruc- 
tion from clogging ; lightness or easiness of running; its 
attractiveappearance. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 
Please call or write for circular. 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 
625 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAMILTON, 0. 
Send for Circular, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 





The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








HOME TOPICS, No. 27. 
BY FAITH. 

I have received a letter from a young lady on 
the subject of which I wrote in numbers 23 and 
24; she, and I suppose many others, view the 
matter from another stand-point, and it may be 
well to look at it with their eyes. She is the 
eldest of a large family, whose parents have 
given them the best education in their power, viz., 
that of a good district school ; she wants a better 
one, that she may teach her younger brothers, 
and be better fitted to earn her own living; what 
is she todo? Now it is manifestly impossible 
to give definite advice to an individval in a news- 
paper article; general suggestions can only be 
made ; let us see what the prospects are for those 
in this young lady’s place. 

The knowledge of a trade, business or any 
means of earning a living, ean only be obtained 
by paying for instruction or training, and the 
money to do this must be earned; how? A 
young man, really anxious to earn money, would 
not hesitate long; he would hire to do anything 
within his strength, and for any wages, and what- 
ever the latter were he would save something out 
of them; if in the country, farm work of every 
description would find him a ready hand, or in 
town no “odd jobs” would go unnoticed until 
he obtained steady work. But girls cannot make 
hands on the farm, nor men-of-all-work in a 
town; true, but there is work which girls CAN 
do, and a large supply of it, too, if each one 
would save her wages, and after a few years use 
them in learning a trade or starting a business, 
There are hundreds of women who would be 
glad to give two dollars a week and a comforta- 
ble home to a nice, respectable girl who would 
make herself useful ina household. The trouble 
is that this is a kind of work which the girls are 
not willing to do; why, it would be difficult to 
say. They do the same work in their father’s 
houses, and marry with the prospect of doing it 
in their own, so that the argument of its being 
disagreeable will not stand. I know that the 
place of a “help” may be made a disagree- 
able one by an exacting or cross-grained mis- 
tress; but as a rule, a respectable girl going 
out to service with the desire to do all her duties 
pleasantly, though some of them may, and 
will be, unpleasant, and realizing that she has 
CHOSEN a subordinate position, will bea respected 
and honored member of the family. It is time 
that our young folks, girls especially, should 
learn that work, no matter of what kind, cannot 
disgrace any one; its object or motive ennobles 
or degrades the worker. Herbert says 

‘Who sweeps a room as for God’s law, 
Makes that i’ the action fine.” 

And the same principle is true in a lesser degree 
when the room is swept, or any other so-called 
menial occupations performed for the sake of 
gaining an education, or taking the weight of 
one’s maintenance from hands no longer able to 
bear it. Driving a street car is not considered a 
very exalted position, yet a young driver died in 
St. Louis not long since more worthy the name 
of hero than many who have filled great spaces 
in earth’s history ; his whole wages only sufficed 
to keep comfortable his aged parents, whom cir- 





cumstances compelled to live four and a half 
miles from his route; nine miles daily walk in 
addition to his work, with insufficient clothing 
and meagre food at last conquered, and he died, 
literally that his parents might live; did his 
work disgrace him? A few years ago the oppor- 
tunity was given to the girls in my neighborhood 
to earn a little by picking berries; from quite a 
number one or two only came, and as pickers 
had to be obtained, they disliked the unusual 
companionship and left; the truth was that the 
majority of the “‘ young ladies ” thought the work 


beneath them, yet they were willing to receive - 


food and clothing from the hands of their over- 
worked fathers. I know one girl, however, who 
takes a pardonable pride in having clothed her- 
self since she was fourteen by sewing, while her 
work when at home is full equivalent for her 
board; is not her life more honorable, more 
noble than that of those who are ashamed to 
confess that they work for wages ? 

But though a girl may clothe herself neatly on 
the wages of a seamstress, she can lay by little, 
for she is seldom employed every day, and at 
least one-seventh of the time must board herself, 
and I have often thought how foolishly girls 
shun work which will pay them not only their 
whole board but a hundred dollars a year beside. 
I know there are difficulties in the way, specially 
in our own section of the country, but there is 
not a farmer’s wife who would not make strenuous 
elforts to overcome them if she could but obtain 
a trustworthy “help” with her work. This is, I 
think, the only solution of the double problem, 
how shall the girls earn a little money? and 
what are we to do for house-help on the farm ? 

KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 6. 
BY A NEW HAND. 


When we speak of good bread, we do not neces- 
sarily mean an extra fine article, such as requires 
more time spent in kneading and moulding than 
farmers’ wives have to spare, but that it should 
be sweet, light, and well baked. And that a 
good bread-maker is not one who only gets up a 
first-class batch when company is expected, or 
on extra occasions, but whose bread is always in 
accordance with the above requirements. Sour 
bread is the worst and most unhealthy kind of 
all, and no one is entitled to be called a good 
baker, who has that oftener than once in five 
years. In the perusal of the different recipes 
offered, I have found several things entirely op- 
posite to my ideas of essentials in the art. First 
that ‘‘ potato yeast will retain its virtue doubly 
as long as flour yeast.” This assertion needs 
proving. Potatoes are a more perishable article 
than flour, and therefore when potatoes are used 
in stock yeast double vigilance would seem to be 
required. In almost all trades the siniplest plan 
for doing a thing is the best. In my stock yeast 
I only use flour, salt and hops. Make a strong 
decoction of hops and pour boiling on the flour, 
which has been well salted, stirring and heating 
till as thin as required; let this mixture stand 
till it is luke-warm and then add a cup of yeast, 
or a lump of unbaked bread, or a little rising 
made by mixing two or three tablespoonsful of 
flour and one of yeast with warm water, a few 
hours before it is needed. This last plan proba- 
bly insures the liveliest yeast. When the yeast 
is thoroughly light, stir down and set in a cool 
place. Never stir again, but in about a week 
pour over it a pint of well salted water; this 
pickle preserves it until allis used. This simple 
plan, if red to, does away with the necessity 
ot renewing yeast only when the stock gives out, 
or of sending to other housekeepers to beg a fresh 
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start. Sugar, ginger, etc., are altogether super- 
fluities. Potatoes are an excellent addition to 
bread, but they can best be used by grating or by 
boiling new potatoes without paring and strain- 
ing through a colander into the milk, or by a 
potato yeast made at noon the day before baking. 

I am not yet a convert to the theory that in 
baking, an oven should be only moderately hot 
at first. The raising of bread is a fermenting 
process, and after the object is attained—suffi- 
cient lightness—the quicker it is arrested the 
sweeter and better the bread. A large loaf put 
into a slow oven might almost sour before fer- 
mentation ceased. Some old people declare there 
is no bread so good as the old-fashioned, oven- 
baked bread, and there may be science in this 
prejudice, for in the old ovens the bread was 
browned and fermentation ceased in the first 
stage of baking, and gradually cooling prevented 
too hard acrust. That bread made with water 
instead of milk retains moisture longer, is a 
theory that will have to be fought and bled for, 
before it can be fully established. I would also 
been glad to believe those who assert that “ judg- 
ment acquired by experience,” and ‘ gumption 
and common sense,” are requisites in our art ; 
but by turning over the pages of the JOURNAL, 
I came to the line ‘‘ Don’t believe one-half that 
you read in the papers,” and I felt excused from 
swallowing it all. What we need is knowledge. 
I can not endorse the editorial know-nothing-ism 
that “failures occur in spite of the greatest care 
and without any obvious cause.” If we are 
masters of our art, we will know just what’s the 
matter. We will have no terrors of bread-mak- 
ing day, and can lie down at night and sleep 
the sleep of the righteous, without any of those 
tormenting doubts which cluster around and 
can not be educated away from the “ manage- 
ment of a husband.” 


An Ohio Woman Speaks. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I noticed in the 
FARM JOURNAL that the season of the year is 
here when farmer’s wives will have to “ forage ”’ 
for their wood, chips or cobs, wherewith to cook 
their liege lord’s dinners, ete., but you said that 
those whose husbands were readers of the FARM 
JOURNAL were happy because they were the pos- 
sessors of a pile of wood big enough to last all 
summer. 
from that sanctum sanctorum of yours and rusti- 
cate awhile among some of your men readers, 
you will find a great many who take the “naps ” 
themselves on the hay in the barn or on the 
lounge in some cool, shady corner, while the 
“old woman” gets the wood where it can be 
found—in the corn-crib or empty wood-yard. 
She has nothing to do but the housework, while 
he, poor man, has to work on the farm with his 
hired men! I am one of those foragers, and my 
husband is a reader of the FARM JOURNAL. We 
are new subscribers, but hope to be old ones. 
Like your paper, all but the mistakes it makes 
alluded to above. . = s 

Henry Co., Ohio. 

Now, this is too bad, that any of our lady 
readers should have to forage for firewood, as 
this one does, the summer long. Still, we are 
glad she feels the humiliation of the situation 
and has the spunk to tell of it. Now, John, (if 
that is your name,) for shame, to behave so in 
this enlightened age! Think a little and you 
will see what a great mistake you have made, 
which can only be forgiven through a sincere, 
thorough and immediate reformation. 

We represent in the accompanying engray- 
ing two of Whitney’s Hot Blast Oil Stoves in 
operation. The ‘“ Hot Blast” differs from other 
oil stoves in this, that the air that supplies the 
flame is first heated, which causes a considerable 
saving of oil, and the stove is made in no cheap 


Now, Mr. Editor, if you will descend ; 
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and flimsy manner. In summer weather it has 
this advantage, that as soon as its work is done 
the flame is extinguished and no heat generated 
through the house. As to its safety from explo- 
sion, we presume there is no question. We know 
persons who use oil stoves to their complete sat- 
isfaction, doing all their baking, roasting, broil- 
ing, washing and ironing; but we think they 
are best adapted to small families and in the 
summer season. The “ Hot Blast” certainly 
has several points of excellence over other oil 
stoves in the market, and those who would like 
to see the stove in operation, and have its princi- 
explained, should call on Mr. Whitney, the in- 
ventor, 1123 Chestnut street, this city. 

We have received numerous inquiries for 
information in regard to evaporators for drying 
fruits and vegetables on a small scale, to enable 
the farmer to preserve such fruits and vegetables 
as he cannot conveniently use or sell at the time 
of ripening, and therefore utilize what otherwise 
would go to waste. The old method of sun and 
oven-drying is slow, troublesome and generally 
unprofitable, because the modern evaporated 
fruit has taken complete possession of the mar- 
ket. We have been in search of an evaporator 
that, by reason of its cheapness, and the perfec- 
tion of its operations, would supply the demand 
that seems to exist among our readers. We are 
not sure that we have found such an apparatus, 
but the “‘ Granger Evaporator,” shown in the cut, 
seems to fill the bill better than anything else we 
have seen. This evaporator costs $3.50 to $10, 
according to the size, and is used in connection 
with a common cook stove. We have seen fruit 
dried upon it, and must say that it was really 
beautiful, equal to the Alden-dried fruit, so far 
as we could see. But we do not write this so 
much to praise this evaporator as to call atten- 
tion to it, that our readers may look into its 
merits for themselves. 


The nicest little summer cooking stove we 
have ever seen is the one we illustrate, called 
the “Boss Furnace.” We cannot conceive of 
anything handier to have about the house dur- 
ing ‘‘ Dog-days” than this little furnace. We 
accidently came across it in a store and were so 
well pleased with it 
that we had a wood- 
cut made, so that we 
might better bring it 
to the notice of our 
lady readers. It will 
do everything needed 





bake, without turn- 
ing the house into a firey furnace. It can 
be used in an open shed or out of doors and is so 
light that it may be lifted around where it is 
most convenient. Coal, coke, wood, chips or cobs 
can be used for fuel and a fire can be kindled or 
extinguished in a few minutes. The cost of the 
largest size, No. 8, is only $3.75—a marvel of 
cheapness. We object to the name of the little 
jewel but every other feature we must approve. 

* Wife, what is the reason I can never find a 
clean shirt?” exclaimed a good but rather impa- 
tient husband, after rummaging all through the 
wrong drawer. His wife looked at him steadily 
for a moment, half inclined to be provoked ; then 
with a comical look she said: ‘I never could 
guess conundrums; I give it up.” Then he 
laughed, and they both laughed, and she went 
and got his shirt, and he felt ashamed of himself 
and kissed her, and then she felt happy.” 


We hope our lady friends will remember to 
get up that club of four copies for $1.00. This 
is a good way to prove their liking for our paper. 





The Farm Journal. 


The way to make the FARM JOURNAL even 
better than it is, is to »nconrage us with an occa- 
sional club of four subscribers. 

Our lady readers wil) find Williams’ ‘‘ How 
to Destroy Insects,” a very useful work. It 
costs 30 cents and gives methods for getting rid 
of nearly every pest of the house and garden. 

He ought not to lean back in his chair and 
roll his head around on the wall paper or white- 








of a stove, except . 








THE ‘HOT BLAST” OIL STOVE. 


washed wall. And if we were you we would tell 
him so, too. If he wishes to “ rare back,” advise 
him to let his shoulders alone rest upon the wall. 
It is quite as.comfortable and does not deface the 
house. 

Always add a line or two on the margin of a 
letter toa lady. You can’t imagine how much 
satisfaction a woman obtains in turning a letter 
upside down to read a postscript. 

Plants for the window next winter should be 
kept a little shady through the summer and 
should have all flowers pinched off as they 
appear. 

Hanging baskets are best watered by plung- 
ing them in a bucket or tub of water, and 
allowing them'to get thoroughly soaked through. 

Nip off tip ends of dahlias, shrubs, roses, 
annuals, etc., if you would have stocky plants 
and double to triple the number of blossoms. 

Asters are apt to be afilicted with a greenish 
louse that saps the vitality of the root. 


How To Do Things. 


Currants for jelly, should be gathered before 
they become dead ripe. 

Cover jelly with pulverized sugar before 
setting away. No mould. 

Fruit stains can be removed from the hands 
with the juice of horse-sorrel. 

Lined pieces of leather from old boot tops 
make excellent iron holders. 

We say once more that old postal cards, 
cut in strips, make excellent lighters. 





THE GRANGER EVAPORATOR, 


Cook fruit for canning slowly. This is im- 
portant in preserving the form of the fruit. 

Brooms, dipped in boiling suds, once a week, 
and kept hung up will keep straight » nice. 

See that the meat is well covered up with 
salt at thisseason. Do not let the pickle Seseine 
exposed to the air. 


[JuLy, 1879. 


If it is desired to keep a boquet of rare 
flowers a long time use soap-suds instead of 
clear water. 

f grease spot, or ink mark, on wall paper, 
can be cut out with a sharp penknife, pulled off, 
and a bit of new paper matched and pasted over, 
which may save the trouble and expense of 
repapering the whole room. In buying paper 
always get an extra piece, for such emergencies. 

An excellent dish for dessert is made of 
tapioca and apples. The apples are prepared as 
for stewing and placed in a deep dish with a 
proper quantity of tapioca which has been 
slightly softened by soaking. Sugar is added to 
sweeten it and to prevent the fruit from becom- 
ing too soft, and ibe whole is then baked in the 
oven. Eaten with cream, either hot or cold, 
this is a most palatable dessert. Peaches may 
be used instead of apples. 

Baked apple dumplings are not only supe- 
rior to boiled ones in taste, but are far more easily 
digested. Make nice paste as for pies, cut in 
square pieces, after veiling thin, ro cover each 
apple separately, first paring and coring them, 
or if this is too tedious you may cut them in quar- 
ters and enclose all together in one large sheet of 
paste. Put in a baking dish, brush over with 
the white of an egg beaten stiff, sift sugar over, 
and bake until done. Serve with sauce, or sim- 
ply butter and sugar. Mrs. W. J. T. 

“* Seeing in your article on bread-making that 
all the receipts sent in were yeast, yeast, yeast ! 
and agreeing with you that yeast is sometimes 
the death of bread, and knowing that yeast is 
wholly discarded in this house, I send you my 
sister’s recipe: To one quart of flour add two 
teaspoonsful of Horsford’s rising from the large 
spe pe and one from the small; one teaspoon- 

ul of salt; sift all together and wet with sweet 
milk or cold water sufficient to knead. Knead 
well and put immediately into a hot oven. This 
is better than the rule accompanying the pack- 
age of rising. Whenever rising is necessary we 
use Horsford’s, and it never fails.” 

Woodside, Mass. E. E. W. B. 

[Who of our readers have also had experience 
with Horsford’s bread preparations ?—ED.] 

In order to keep soap grease clean and sweet 
during summer, run off some lye and boil it down 
until it will eat a feather, if put into it. Then 
put away in an iron or other vessel, and throw 
your meat rinds and scraps therein. When you 
make your soap boil down lye as before, put it 
into an iron kettle, and this grease with other, if 
you have it, and let it boil and stir occasionally. 
In order to test the proportions of grease and lye, 
take some out into a dish, let it cool, and if it 
does not get hard your soap wants more boiling 
and more lye; if too much lye it will settle to the 
bottom, when add more grease and boiling. The 
experienced can test the presence of too much 
lye by its keen bite, and its absence vice versa, 
by a touch of the tongue. A half day is time 
enough ordinarily to make a kettle of soap, 
which when done should cut out like ginger- 
bread. So “ Hannah” says in the Germantown 
Telegraph. The thrifty farmer’s wife makes her 
own soap, and thus takes care of the pennies that 
cake care of the dollars. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Pork may be good food in cold weather but 
ought not to be eaten largely in summer. Milk, 
for those with whom it does not disagree, is more 
suitable for hot weather. Beef, mutton, fish, 
eggs and poultry, compose a diet much more 
healthful than the fat of swine. Buta free use 
of fruits and vegetables, all through the summer, 
is very essential to good health; and if these are 
freely used, especially the former, a little pork 
won’t do much mischief to a person of physical 
activity. Tomatoes, sugar corn, and lima beans 
are so healthful, delicious and so easily obtained, 
that they should be on the farmer’s table at least 
five times a week for at least three months out of 
the twelve. They constitute a health-promoting 
and strength-giving diet. 

“Dr. BULL’s Baby Syrup is acknowledged to 
be thesafest and most reliable medicine for babes.” 

We do not believe it! We think pure air, out- 
door exercise, frequent baths, and plain food, 
token at regular intervals, are safer and more 
reliable medicines than Dr. Bull’s syrup. The 
mother who gives her babe soothing syrup, of 
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any kind advertised by quacks, slowly, but 
surely, murders it. 

How many mothers know that squalling is 
good for babies? It gives lung room which is 
essential in after life. We mean of course to 
squall in moderation, with due consideration of 
time and place. It is injurious to hush up a 
erying child suddenly and it should not be done 
unless the occasion imperatively demands it. 

In dysentery use no solid food. Drink water 
in which rice has been boiled. Be quiet a day 
or two, resting horizontally. No medicine is 
necessary. 

Take an afternoon nap, if you can, gentle 
reader. There is an immense sustaining power 
in an afternoon nap. 

It is now considered positive that moistened 
baking soda is the best application that can be 
made to burns. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 
- ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 


most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 


FARM JOURNAL. 
NEW, CROP fiishersatinatieaei 
and other seasonable seeds, 
Buckwheat, Hungarian, Millet, Late Bee and Celery 
Plants at Low Prices. Cc. B. ROGERS, 
Seed Grower, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—“Gem” printing 
press, self-inker, chase 6}4x10+s in., cost $50, at $20; 
also, Octavo “ Novelty’? press, hand-inker, 6x10 in., cost 
$30, at $12. Both presses in perfect order. Reason for 
selling, larger press wanted. Address G. F. C., this office. 


THE 


**BOSS” FURNACE. 


The cheapest and 


Best FURNACE 


in the market. 


Suitable for any kind of 
fuel. Can be used out 
doors or in the house for 
Cooking and Laundry 
purposes. 


Price, No. 6, $2.90; No. 7, $3.45: No. 8, 83°75. 
THOMAS, ROBERTS, STEVENSON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 313 North Second St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER- WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS BETTs, proprietor of 2) } 










Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘It isthe per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr, 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.’”’ Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of “ Gilt-edge’”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded, Send for circular. 
C,H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Sr. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE 


Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


SWING CHURN 


For Sale by 

| JOSEPH PYLE, Ag’t, 
West Grove, 

Chester county, Penna. 

Bay” Circulars tree. 


“BUTTER-WORKER. 






The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
ney working out 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS 
WANT 3 


circular to ! 

A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

¢¢rT\HE QUEEN ot the 
T DAIRY.” 
MOORE'S 


Pyramidal Strainer, 


Every owner of a cow should 
send for Circular ‘‘A”’ to 
MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Agents Wanted. Poultney, Vt. 








OON, BRO. & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Butter, Cheese, &c. No. 29 South Water St., Phila. 
Agents for Duffy Cider Co.’s Cider and Pure Cider Vinegar. 


GGS, BUTTER, POULTRY, &c. THEO. JULIUS, Jr. 
Produce Commission Merchant, No. 24 South Water 
Street, Philadelphia. 


[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 


E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 


279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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Stands unequaled for ease of team. the Horse-Power 
runs, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
Sine Sere frictioh than any other. The only machine 
awarded a 


da 

on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: ** For special features in the Power to 
secure light running and minimum friction. For the 
ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which insure 
the proper agitation to separate the grain from the 
straw.” Forcatalogue,and full report of trial. address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.¥. 


CHALLENGE 
FEED 










MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 
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THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills ot 
8 similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 








‘ lc f | affirmed our right to 
— these Patents, and we 
caution all parties aga ig Feed Mills that infringe 


on said Patents. 
For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 


ers, Pumps, etc., address 
CHALLENGE MILL Co., Batavia, ILLs. 





TRAVELERS TO THE SEASHORE 
TAKE THE 


AMDEN AND 
ATLANTIC RAILROA 


The Shortest and Quickest Route 
to the Ocean, 


THROUGH to Atlantic City, New Jersey, the popu- 
lar Summer Resort, by Fast Express Trains, in 


90 MINUTES! 


The CAMDEN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD is thoroughly 
first-class in its road-bed, track and equipment. The 
roadway is substantially built, and laid with heavy rails. 
The passenger equipment is composed of elegant cars, with 
Westinghouse Automatic Air-Brakes, Miller Platforms, 
and all improvements for safety and comfort. 


6 THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


DURING THE SEASON, AND 
8 ON SATURDAYS. 


TICKET OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA: 
Nos. 838, 1100 and 1348 Chestnut St.; Depot, Foot of Vine St.; 
And No. 4 Chelton Avenue, Germantown. 





Take Trains from Vine street Ferry, Phila. 


For further particulars and information, address 
D. M. ZIMMERMAN, 
Sec’y, Treas., and Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
@G@qerist Mills 
OF 


FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Portable Milla for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, ctc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 
NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis, ind. 















OF MERIT 
Received Medal at 
_ CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD = elec @ntuar 
STHAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 


Cheapest and best for all pur- ff 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 9g 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 
ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoB :.¢44 
MILs, Gins, Presses | 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. Inquiries promptly 
answered. 
VerticalEngines,with or w 
wheels, very conveni- 7@& 
ent, economical and & 
completein every de. 
tail, best and . 
> cheapest Vert- 
ical in the 
world. Fig. 
1 is engine 
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Ole A in use. Fig. \ SS 
Giy-2ready for NG) Send for 
gesroad. £ Catalogue. 





ane Farquhar Separator 








Horse 
1ers of 


Y Power and Thrast » 
yughs, 


Cultivators, &c., &c. 





Steam Encines, 


economic:1 
and dena io 
use. Wastesno ~ 
Grain, cleans it 
Seady for 


market. 

AND TRE 
HIGHEST PRIZE # SILVER MEDAL 
AWARDED‘ 2 a 
SEPARATORS, < Paris Exposition. 


Send for Illustrated Cataiogue, Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 





FARMER'S ALL IRON FENCE. 





A four-rail Chestnut fence will cost, put up, from 8 to 10 cents per foot, and wil! last from 10 to 16 years, 


My Iron fence—5 wire and iron ts—will 


cost less and last, 


robably, three times as long, and will 


turn stock better. I furnish material for the fence (except the two end posts,) and splice the wires for 90 cents per 
rod, car fare and freight to be paid by the person ordering the fence. Where parties have their own wood posts and pre- 
fer to use them, my charge is 48 cents per rod, less than 3 cents per foot for five rails. 
I have been building wire fences for 25 years and know that the fence wiil give entire satisfaction. Address 
THOMAS ATHINSON, Three Tons, (Mont. Co.,) Penna. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEw TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscripiions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. 

INFORMATION is wanted as to the best time to 
mow asparagus beds, whether before or after the 
seeds ripen. Who can give advice on this point? 

E. H. CLaytTon, of Crystal Lake, Ills., has a 
raspberry plantation of 46 acres. The plants are 
set three feet by six apart. The young plants are 
mulched in winter. In summer the soil is kept 
weli stirred and free from weeds. The plants 


are pinched back when three feet high, the lat- | 


erals thus produced being allowed free growth. 
The old canes are cut away after fruiting. In 
the spring the lateral growth is cut back enough 
to allow the pickers to work freely. The fruit is 
raised wholly for drying, in which a Williams’ 
evaporator is used, costing $800. It dries a hun- 
dred bushels of green fruit in a day. The dried 
berries sell uniformly at thirty cents per pound 
in Chicago. Four and a half quarts of green fruit 
give one pound when dry. The whole plantation 
is Mammoth Cluster. 


WHEN a watermelon begins to change color, 
and its seeds to turn black, a small black speck, 
scale, or blister, begins to appear on the outer 
cuticle, or rind. These are multiplied and en- 
larged as the fruit matures. A ripe melon will 
soon show them thickly sown over the surface. 
\ partial development only indicates partly 
ripened fruit. A full crop of blisters reveals its 
perfect ripeness. When hundreds of melons are 
strewn along the sidewalk, you will have to look 
pretty sharply to find one that exhibits satisfac- 
tory “‘escutcheon,” to borrow a term from M- 
Guenon,. But it is unfailing when found, and fol- 
lowing this guide you may walk away with your 
melon with the most entire confidence. The 
blister is to be seen only on a close inspection, 
but it is plainly visible when that is given. 


LAST WINTER a correspondent made inquiries 
in regard to the best way of utilizing pond muck, 
an answer being postponed until the same would 
be seasonable. 

Two bushels of freshly-burned oyster shells 
and one peck of salt mixed evenly and thoroughly 
with one ton of pond muck composted ten or 
twelve days under cover, thoroughly wet at first, 
will render the insoluble elements of the muck 
soluble. If the shells have been air-slacked 
three or even four times this quantity will be 
better. Twenty-five tons would be a fair dress- 
ing to the acre; best on sandy land. To make it 
suitable for small fruits, it is best to mix one 
part d§ssolyed bone, one part wood ashes and 
four parts soluble muck. There is some, but no 
very great amount, of fertilizing value in pond 
muck. Yet it makes an excellent basis for a 
fertilizer. Hauled out in the fall and spread on 
grass or wheat, especially on sandy soil, it is of 
permanent value. The action of frost and the 
atmosphere produce a similar, though not as 
valuable, an effect as lime. 


CUT TIMBER in the summer months if you 
wish it to last, is the emphatic advice of Thomas 
Wood. Hickory cut in June, July or August 
will not become worm-eaten. Cut in the winter 
months it will. This same fact was stated in 
1849, by William Painter, of Delaware county, 
Pa., in the Patent Office Reports, in the follow- 
ing language: ‘ During an experience of forty 
years as a plain, practical farmer, I have taken 
much interest in ascertaining the best season for 
felling timber, and I now state with confidence 
that fencing timber, such as all kinds oak, chest- 
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nut, red hickory and walnut, cut from the mid- 
dle of July to the last of August will last more 
than twice as long as when cut in winter. Ano- 
ther great advantage derived in felling timber in 
the running of sap (the time above specified,) is 
that it is neither subject to dry rot, nor to be in- 
jured by worms. White-oak cut at this season, 
if kept off the ground, will season through if 
two feet in diameter and remain perfectly sound 
for many years. Whereas, if cut in winter or 
spring, it will become sap-rotten in a few years.” 

Mr. Ep1tTor :—I would like to inquire through 
you of your subscribers or correspondents the 
best mode and time and treatment of a crop of 
clover intended for seed ; how ripe to be when 
cut; how long to let it lay after cutting, and how 
and what to do with it afterwards. I have not 
saved any seed from clover and know nothing 
about it, and would be greatly obliged for any 


and allinformation orinstruction in regard to it. 
Laurel, Del. G. W. Horsey. 


The clover usually cut for seed.is simply the 
second crop, growing up from the stubble of the 
June cut clover, and allowed to fully ripen all 
the heads. It is then cut with a reaper, which 
throws it into bunches, which may lie out until 
the straw becomes perfectly dry, a longer or 
shorter period, when it is hauled to the barn and 
threshed in a grain thresher. It is then run 
through a “huller” made for the purpose, and 
cleaned by means of an ordinary fan, with sieves 
for the special purpose. The threshing, hulling 
and fanning of the clover is the most disagreea- 
ble work known on a farm, and we suggest that 
the production of clover seed had better be left. 
to farmers who know no better. The judicious 
farmer can employ his time and his land to 
better purpose. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


RUSTIC CHAIRS, 


SETTEES, TABLES, 
FLOWER STANDS, HANGING BAS- 
KETS, BIRD BOXES, &c. 


Garden Trellises and Verandah, 


Plant Sticks, Poi Labels, Sc. 
Forsaleby DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
Bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA, 


BLATCHLEY’S 
} PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


For Wells 10 to 75 Feet Deep. 


New Price List J an. 1, 1879, 


Address Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. IMPROVED 
WwW Hydraulic Rams. 


& Se. Send for Circular and Price List. Address 
them A, GAWTHROP & SON, WILMINGTON, DEL, 
@ Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phila. 


ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze Turkeys. 
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UY MARYLAND FARMS. 87 to §25 per 
acre, Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg. Md. 

JOIN OUR COLONY 310€ to $1000. 

FARMS Maps a full 
JOIN OUB COLONY |] particulars free. Address 

J. F. MANCHA, 

JOIN OUR COLONY [i Claremont, Virginia. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co..Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
me of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 


kets in the country. Address J. C. WAY, Hockesson, Del., 
or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. O.. Va. 


ARMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 
at low prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ei AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pe Mutual Life Insnrance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000, 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

_ The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable tor their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 

RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 
H. 8. STEFHENS, Vice-President. 


OUR NEW COOK. 
a Ba ae nanan 


HOT BLAST 


OIL STOVE, 


—FOR— 
BAKING, 
ROASTING, 
BROILING, 


nd all Cooking and Laundry Uses. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL! AND 


IS POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE. 


No improvement has added so much to a Housekeeper’s 
comfort, especially for summer use. For Conservatories, 
Bee-houses, etc., it has proved itself exactly adapted. 
Plants flourish where the room is heated with the Hot 
Blast Oil Stove. Costs 144 cents per hour for fuel. Send 


for circular, 
WHITNEY MANUF’Y CO., 
1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon 





Light of draft 
strongly built, o 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celeBra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- = = SS 
nished with side ae 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, ‘‘ thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best, 
Call on or address EDWARD NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
aa Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


850 Pages. Over 200 Illustrations. 
Free to all who send us their address and six cents 
in postage stamps. Address 
UNITED STATES BOOK & BIBLE CO. 
178 & 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 

can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 

TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 

12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 
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THE GREAT INCREASE OF SALES! 





YEAR 


THIS 


AT THE 


OF. 


I Respectfully ask the attention of the People to this Important Statement: 


Having greatly increased the sales during this year at the GRAND 
DEPOT, without materially increasing the expenses, WE ARE READY | 
ON AND AFTER THIS DATE to still further lessen the prices of 


many of the goods we deal in. 


The tens of thousands of people who have wonderingly watched our 
scheme of applying most thoroughly the economic principles to trade 
(having the interest of buyers in view as well as our own) will be glad 
for this and other self-evident assurances of its practical success, and 
be even more gratified with the advantages daily appearing for all who 


have goods to purchase. 


We were confident that the people would find out for themselves that 
our plan must prove to be (if not in the interest of a particular class) cer- 
tainly of great and permanent benefit to the people at large. ; 

It is, therefore, now PUBLICLY ANNOUNCED THAT THE 
PUBLIC SUPPLY STORE IS ENABLED, BY 
REASON OF LARGELY INCREASED SALES, TO PUT PRICES 


GRAND DEPOT 
STILL LOWER. 


people need. 


we can afford to sell; and this is all the explanation that common-sense 


Prices are as low at the Grand Depot, and o‘tentimes lower, at the 


| beginning of the season than those named in pressure sales as remarkable 


bargains. 


To prove this, get samples and put them side by side with our 
goods, and see if the widths and quantities are not identically the same, 
and as each piece is marked with prices where customers can see for them- 
selves, the facts are demonstrated just as this advertisement states. 

RAPIDITY OF SALES GIVES FRESHNESS OF STOCK. 


The 


effect of our plan in selling goods keeps our entire stock in motion, and 


greatly reduced. 


large business affords. 


We propose to buy in the largest lots, and sell at the smallest of | 
profits. The more goods we sell the cheaper we can buy and the cheaper 


FOR EXAMPLE: 
Dry Goods Department. 
WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN 


All-Wool French De Beige 19 cents to $1. 
The 19-cent quality embraces all shades of 


Greys and Browns, and being strictly all-wool, | 


are unquestionably the cheapest goods of the kind 
ever offered. Our finer goods will be found upon 
examination to be equally cheap. 

All-Wool Dress Buntings, 25c. to $1. 

The 25-c. quality is the best value ever offered 
at the price, being finer, and from 2 to 3 inches 
wider than similar goods at the price. We also 
call attention to the fact that our assortment em- 
braces colors that are confined to ourselves, not- 
ably in the All wool Lace Bunting at 50 cents; 
48 inch All-wool French Bunting at 65 and 75e. 

IN FINE FRENCH NOVELTIES 

We have just received several small lots of 
very handsome fabrics purchased of an importer 
to close the season’s business. We will sell them 
extremely cheap. 

French Jaconets and Organdy Lawns. All 
the newest designs, with or without side bands. 

Real Scotch Zephyr Ginghams, 20 and 25 ets. 

Bandana Zephyr Ginghams, 16c. 
New styles, (the prettiest yet), just received. 
Jaconet Lawns, exquisite designs, 124e. 

The largest assortment of Choice Styles in 
Light and Medium Calicoes and Chintzes ever 
offered at retail in this city. Prices range from 
5 to 124e. 

50 Pieces Fancy Dress Suiting at 5c. 
sold by the manufacturer at lle, 

300 Pieces Half-wool Suitings at 10, 124 and 
15e. Best value ever offered for the money. 


Were 


The Misses’ and Children’s Suit Depart- 
ment. 


Have placed on the counters this day one lot 
Misses’ Blue Flannel Suits (Princess Skirts and 
Basques), Handsomely trimmed with Small 
Shepherd’s Plaids, 8, 10 and 12 yrs., $7.85 each. 
_ One lot Misses’ Mohair Dresses, in Fine Hair- 
line Plaids (Princess Skirts and Basques) Ele- 
gantly trimmed with silk, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years, at $7, $7.50, $8, $9 and $9.50 each. 

One lot Misses’ Mohair Dresses, Princess shape, 
trimmed with silk, 4 to 14 yrs., $9 to $9.75 cach. 

_ One lot Summer Bourette School Suits, 
trimmed Skirt and Basque, 8 to 16 years, at 
$2.60 to $3.75 each. 

One lot Misses’ Sailor Suits, Blouse Waist and 
Skirt. In flannel trimmed with white braid. 
4 to 16 years, at $4.25 to $9 each. 

The above four styles can only be had at the 
— Depot, as there is none like them in the 
city. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


Child’s Chintz Dresses, 2 and 3 yrs., 25c. each, 
3 to 6 years years, 30¢c. each. 
Child’s Chintz and Percale Suits, from 4 to 12 
years, 30, 75, 85 to 95 cts. each. ; 
Misses’ Plaid Gingham Suits, trimmed with 
Hamburg Edging, 8 to 16 yrs., $3 to $5 each, 
Misses’ Striped Seersucker Suits Kilt Skirt and 
Jacket, handsomely trin‘med with Hamburg 
Edging, 8 to 14 years, $4.50, $4.75, $5 and $5.50 
each... 
Figured Lawn Suits, trimmed with Lace Edg- 
ing, 4 to 14 years, at $2.50 to $3.75 each. 
Linen Suits for traveling, trimmed with color- 
ed Hamburg Edging, 4 to 12 yrs., $2.25 to $3.25. 
Dotted Swiss Suits, Princess Skirt and Basque, 
‘box-plaited trimming on skirt, with lace-trimmed 
ruffle above, 8 tu 16 years, at $6.50 to $9. each. 
Also Plain, Lawn, India Linen, Lace and 
Swiss Dresses, for Graduating and Parties. 
Misses’ Pique Suits in all sizes and at all prices. 
Boys’ White Pique Suits for 31.50. 
Boys’ White Pique Kilts for $3.75. 


and Misses’ Suits shown in any establishment. 





Silks! Silks! Silks! 
It is a well established fact that all Silk 


theless we continue to sell at old quotations, and 


purchaser a saving of money. For instance, you 
can buy for 

48 cents—Colored Jaspre Stripe Silks. 

50 cents—Colored Striped and Shaded Silks. 

55 ecents—Colored Striped and Check Silks. 





65 eents—Colored Jaspre Stripe and Check Silks. 
75 cents—Colored neat style Check Silks. 


95 cents—The latest novelty in Fancy Silks. 
Satin Stripe Foulard Silks at 50 cents. 

Granite Ground Foulard Silks at 75 cents. 
Satin Stripes and Polka Dot Silks at 75 cents. 
Chintz Patterns, white and colored grounds, $1. 
Satin-faced Stripes and Polka Dots, $1.25. 

75 cents—21 in. Black Gros Grain. 


GRAND DEPOT, 











We have the largest and finest line of Children’s | 


Goods have materially advanced in price; never- | 


to take advantage of present prices means to the | 


85 cents—Colored Jaspre Check (very new) Silks, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


our customers are certain to get at all times the Freshest and Newest 
Goods. Our prices usually start at the beginning of the season at the low 
rates we find advertised two months later by some one as having been 
Reduced prices to commence and run through the sea- 
son is a fundamental! principle of our business. 

The prices are not made to break the market, but are the low rates a 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


90 cents—214 in Black Gros Grain, extra weight. 
$1—Our famous Silk at this price. 
$1.25—Bellon’s Sublime Quality Cachemire. 
$1.25—Bonnets & Cie’s Celeb’d Fine Cachemere. 
$1.75—Handsome Quality Egyptian Brand. 
$2—Severa! makes, all desirable, and the next 
season will be much higher. 
$2.25 to $5 
Walking Suits imported. 

Those who buy now will save money. The rise 
in all kinds of Silk Goods is a fixed fact, so that 
the figures now prevailing will in the fall season 
appear, in comparison, ridiculous, 


Fans! 


——_—r 


Fans! Fans! 


In this department over one thousand novel- 
ties in French, Vienna, Spanish, Italian, Japa- 
nese and Chinese Fans. 

Our Straw Fan is yet the leading Fan in the 
city, of which we are selling large quantities and 
have still a fullstock on, hand at l2c and 15e. each. 

We offer one thousand pieces of finely decora- 
ted Jap Fans, the outside stick lacquered in 
white. at 15¢c. and 21e. each. 





Extraordinary Bargains in Towels and 
Linen Goods. 

Fine Towels. 
Low Prices. 
Turkish Towels. 
Low Prices. 
Turkish Towels. 

Low Prices. 
Bath Towels. 

Low Prices. 
Huck Towels, 

Bargains. 
Huck Towels. 


Jargains. 


100 dozen Loom Huck Towels, 
20e. each, $2.25 per doz. 
25 doz. Linen Turkish Towels, 
H0e. each, $6 per doz. 
50 doz, White Turkish Towels, 
25e. each, 
500 doz. Matalas Initial Towels, 
3le. each, 
20 doz. Old Bleach Fine Huck, 
Towels, 
$6 per doz. 
20 doz. Old Bleach Fine Huck 
Huck Towels. Towels, 
Bargains. $4.50 per doz. 
A large assortment of the widest and best 
qualities in Huckaback and Diaper Towelings. 
Christie’s Celebrated Turkish Towels, all white 
and colored, at very low prices. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


18TH STREET, 


ots = a 
-Royal, 24 in.; Finest Goods for 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


-~Dr. Brunner, of Jarrettown, Pa., thinks he can cure 
pleuro- pneumonia. 


—New terms for this paper: one subscription, 50 cents; 
two subscriptions, 60 cents ; four subscriptions, $1.00. 


—Why is the Lily Patent Butter Worker of more impor- 
tance to a dairy woman than a sewing machine? This is 
easily answered; in old times it took about one day fora 
dressmaker to make a dress; now with the sewing ma- 
chine comes the temptation to put so much work on a dress 
that it takes from four to six days to build one. On the 
other hand the * Lilly”’ Patent Butter Worker is designed 
te-sherten_the time and do away with the hardest work 
that a woman is compelled to do on a dairy aay = “ed 
in a damp cellar, cave or spring-house. 


A Great Philadelphia Merchant. 

The following pen Picture of Mr. John Wanamaker is 
taken from “‘ Forney’s Progress.”’ ‘‘Covering an area of 
two and one-half acres, in the heart of the most beautiful 
portion of Philadelphia, and employing twelve hundred 
persons, Wanamaker’s Grand Depot is a gigantic collection 
of general merchandise. Mr. Wanamaker is a master of 
detail. He is really ubiquitous; always quiet, polite, and 
vigilant—one of those silent men who never show their 
inner powers by nervous excitement, but, as a great ma- 
chine, perform prodigies of exertion with noiseless exacti- 
tude. Amiable, cool, indefatigable, patriotic, and tearless, 
he has been rewarded by unexampled success in the city of 
his fathers. Philadelphia is not a very effusive city. The 
Quaker philosophy is one of doubt and retrogression; con- 
tent with enough, not hungry for more, not envious of 
others, always gentle, easily satisfied, and naturaily indis- 
posed to anticipate the future or to compel rivalry ; buteven 
this characteristic is constantly surprised by John Wana- 
maker’s new departures ; his immense stock of goods, his 
low prices, and the successive displays of his magnificent 
and startling publicspirit.. His charities are large, his in- 
fluence daily widening, and his private excellences steadily 
vindicated by deeds that are not made the subject of exag- 
eration and boasting. 

Of course such men as Wanamaker always have enemies, 
and he has been more criticized and censured than most 
successful merchants. He has been charged with destroy- 
ing the smal] dealers, with being monopolies, and with 
being hard upon his employes. But all such objections 
have long since died out. And now, although competition 
is as strong as ever, his energy, courtesy, and high sense of 
honor, and of course his success, have disarmed resent- 
ment, and made him an object of universal respect and 
esteem.”’ 


Fearless Railway Threshing Machine. 


We call the attention of farmers and threshermen 
to the advertisement of the Fearless Horse-Power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, elsewhere in this number 
of our paper. This machine is the only one that 
received an Award on both Horse-Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, and ranks as best of its class. An 
Ex-President of the New York State Agricultural 
Society said of Harders’ Machines, ‘“‘they are the 
best ever made”, and the same testimony has been 
borne by equally good authority time and again. 

For further information send to Minard Harder, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


A large stock of best varieties. 2-00 per 1000, 815 
per 10,000. ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST.  ® 
Factoryville, W ems ot is Pa. 


SHARPLES STRAWBERRY. 


Pot-grown plants of this the best variety ready Jul 
Ist. Noted for its Vigorour Growth, Great Productiveness, 
Large Size and Best Quality for Market and Family Use 

Descriptive og list of Strawbery Plants Free! 

ddress . L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


POT 
crown Strawberry Plants. 
Price-list of 24 varieties. WILLIAM H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa. 
READ THIS! 


You can have Fruit and Vegeta- 
b'es the whole year round by using 


the GRANGER 
Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator. 


It can be used on kitchen stove. No extra expense for 
fuel. Dries fruits in two hours. Retail price $3.50 to $10. 
Agents wanted in every town. Trade supplied at very lib- 
eral discount. Send for circular, free. 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Office, 706 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 
Over 11,000 in use. 


The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular. Address 


ZiMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘TURNIP SEEDS! 


New Crop. 


EARLY WHITE FLAT DU TCH, 












PURPLE TOP - - - 50 
EARLY WHITE EGG. - - ih 1,50 
POINERANIAN WHITE GLOBE, - ° .d -60 
YELLOW GLOBE or Y eee - - _ 75 
YELLOW ABERDEEN - - 22 -60 
IMPROVED PURPLE TOP “RU TA -BAGA, . 60 
GOLDEN GLOBE, - - - - o 75 


Add 16 cents per pound when eotina to be sent by mail. 
Calendars of desc ription sent on application. 
H Y A. DREER, Seedsmen, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEN NOCK’S 


Patent Road Machine 


Will keep the highways five times better for haif 
the present cost. Tax-payers cannot afford to do 
without it. SAMUEL PENNOCK, ItHaca, N.Y. 
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TURNIPS 


FOR CATTLE. 


The Bloomsdale Swede or Ruta-Baga is 
the best. 


‘LORIN LPs 
FOR TABLE. 


_ The good sorts are numerous. Now is the 
time to prepare to sow. Descriptive pamphlet 
without charge. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


SEED GROWERS, 


Zl and 23 S. Sixth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FARMERS, xorre 


First-class Stalls for Farmers free of rent, in the 
best located Market in the city, S. E. corner Broad and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Call, or address 

H. J. BROWN, Superintendent. 


“HL E “BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers, 


PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 
PRIME AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Our circulars, mailed to all applicants, explain in detail, 


ARMERS INCREASE THE YIELD 


OF YOUR CROPS BY USING 


Jones’ Pat. Polished Steel Drili Points, 


Which fit all drill bovts, cut flat bottom furrows, cover 
with moist. mellow soil (rather than dry surface earth), 
and, instead of crowding the seed into a space of but one 
inch in the rows, spread it three, four and five inches, thus 
allowing the plant ROOM TO STOOL, so conducive to its 
subsequent growth and aa) development. 

NES’ SEEDING AND CULTIVATING 
Attachment is also easily chicmied to any drill, spreasis the 
seed 4,5 and 6 inches in the rows, and my experience with 
it seeding and cultivating my present wheat crop of 150 
acres. warrants me in placing it head and shoulders above 
any other device. Address, for particulars. Circulars free. 

JOHN A. JONES, Mt. Pleasant, Del. 

Agents wanted; reference required. 


MINNESOTA LANDS. 


For information concerning 
The Park Region of Minnesota, 
and the choicest cheap lands now remaining unsold in the 
United States, address 
CHARLES L. WRIGHT, Fergus Fa!ls, Minn. 





ADVAN CE Cit iit D PLOWS. 


Combine in themselves the various 
desirable points of a first-class plow, 
and are remarkable for 


EXCELLENCE OF WORK, 
LIGHTNESS OF DRAFT, 
and EASE OF HANDLING. 


Nine sizes, from light two-horse, cut- 
ting a furrow ten by four inches, to 
heavy three-horse, cutting seventeen by 
ten inches. 


5. L. ALLEN & C0, 


229 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 



































